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THE  LAST  ITSII  OE  THE  SEASON. 


CRUSOE’S  ISLAND. 

VBOUT  .1  year  ago,  a  party  of  midslup- 
nu'n,  l)L‘louging  to  a  BritLli  inan-ol-war 
cniising  in  the  Pacific,  landed  on  the  isl.and 
of  .Juan  Fernandez,  ami  erected  there  a 
monument  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  From  the 
report  of  their  proceedings  which  went  the 
round  of  the  press,  it  is  evident  that  these 
youn^  gentlemen  were  under  the  impression 
that  tliey  were  on  the  identical  spot  selected 
by  Detiie  as  the  scene  of  his  hero’s  shi|>- 
AVTCck.  Nor  is  this  very  surjirising,  tor 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
who  have  read  the  story  appear  to  entertain 
the  same  opinion.  That  Defoe  foundetl  his 
CTc.at  work  upon  the  adventures  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Selkirk,  who  was  abandoned  on  the 
island  of  ,Juan  Fernandez,  and  remained 
there  seventt'cn  years,  is  true ;  but  equally 
so  is  the  fact  that  our  author  did  not  select 
that  spot  as  the  locale  of  Crusoe’s  shipwreck. 
Indeed,  with  that  circumstantiality  of  narra¬ 
tion  and  carefulness  of  detail  which  contrib¬ 
ute  so  much  to  give  an  air  of  vraiscmblance 


to  his  talc,  Defoe  leaves  tlic  reader  not  the 
shade  of  an  excuse  for  supposing  that  i 
Crusoe  was  ever  within  revcral  thousand  ' 
miles  of  .Tuan  Fernandez.  This,  I  fancy,  is 
shown  pretty  conclusively  by  the  following  , 
extracts  from  the  tale  itself:  “  The  same 
day  1  went  on  boanl,”  fp.}  s  Crusoe,  “  wc  set 
sail  (from  Brazil)  upon  our  own  coast,  with 
design  to  stretch  over  to  the  African  coast, 
when  they  came  into  about  ten  or  eleven 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  which,  it  seems, 
was  the  usual  course  of  navigation  in  those 
days.  Wti  had  very  good  weather  all  the 
way  upon  our  own  coast,  till  wc  came  to  the 
height  of  CajK>  S.aint  Augustino ;  from 
whence,  kecjiing  farther  ofl'  at  sea,  we  lost 
.‘ight  of  land,  and  steered  as  if  wc  were 
bound  lor  the  Isle  of  Fernando  dc  Norouha,  . 
holding  our  course  N.E.  by  N.,  and  leaving  ' 
those  isles  on  the  cast.  In  this  course  we  ' 
passed  the  line  in  about  twelve  days’  time, 
and  wei'e,  by  our  last  observation,  in  seven 
degrees  and  twenty-two  minutes  northern 
latitude,  when  a  violent  tornado,  or  hurri-  i 
cane,  took  us  quite  out  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  • 


About  the  twelfth  day,  the  weather  .abating 
a  little,  the  master  made  an  observaation  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  found  that  ho  was  in 
al)Out  eleven  degrees  north  latitude,  but 
that  he  was  twenty-two  degrees  of  longitude 
west  from  Capo  Augustino  ;  so  that  ho  was 
gotten  ujKin  the  coast  of  (iuian.a,  cr  the 
northwest  part  of  Brazil,  bevond  the  river 
Amazones  towards  the  river  Onjuoquc,  com¬ 
monly  calhul  the  (Jrcat  River ;  and  now  he 
bcgati  to  consult  with  me  what  course  he 
should  take,  for  the  ship  was  leaky  and  very 
much  disabled,  and  he  was  for  going  ilireet- 
ly  back  to  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

*•  I  was  ]X)sitively  against  th.at,  and  looking 
over  the  charts  of  the  se.a-coast  of  America 
with  him,  wo  concluded  there  was  no  inhab¬ 
ited  country  for  us  to  h.avc  recourse  to,  until 
wc  came  within  the  circle  of  the  Caribcc 
Islands,  and  therefore  resolved  to  stand 
away  for  Barbadocs  ;  which,  keeping  off  at 
sea  to  avoid  the  indraft  of  the  bay  or  gulf 
of  Mexico,  wc  might  easily  perform,  as  we 

hoped,  in  about  fifteen  clays’  sail . 

With  this  design  wc  changc-1  cur  course  and  : 


steered  away  N.W.  by  W.  in  order  to 
reach  some  of  our  English  islands,  where  I 
hoped  for  relief ;  but  or.r  voyage  was  other¬ 
wise  determined,  for  licing  in  the  latitude  of 
twelve  degrees  and  eighteen  minutes,  a  sec¬ 
ond  storm  came  upon  us,  which  carried  us 
with  the  fame  im])etuosity  wcstw.ard,  and 
drov  e  us  fo  cut  of  the  way  of  all  humr.n 

commerce . In  this  distress,  the  wind 

still  blowing  very  hard,  one  of  our  men, 
early  (  nc  morning,  cried  out  ‘Land!’  and 
wo  had  no  sooner  run  cut  of  the  cabin  to 
loolc  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing  whereabout  in 
the  world  wc  were,  than  the  ship  struck 
cqx)n  a  sand,”  etc.  Hie  precise  l.atitudc 
and  longitude  of  the  island  on  which  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  was  wrecked  is  not  stated,  it  is 
true ;  but  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  could  by  no  possibility  have  been 
in  the  P.pcific,  is  abundantly  clear.  It  ir.ay 
be  objcctc<l,  as  somewhat  detracting  from 
the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  that  there  is 
no  group  cf  islands  in  this  part  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  on  any  one  of  which  the  ship  could  have 
been  driven,  except  such  as  were  already 
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well  known  to  European  navigators.  It  ! 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  | 
the  time  Defoe  wrote,  no  one  of  the  great  ( 
oceans  had  been  thoroughly  explored.  | 
Fresh  discoveries  of  hitherto  unknown  lands 
were  constantly  being  made  in  various  seas, 
—  notably,  the  Pacific  —  and  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  new  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  Atlantic  since  the  period  in 
question,  to  the  generation  for  which  our  ‘ 
author  wrote  there  would  appear  no  inher¬ 
ent  improbability  in  the  assumption  that  ; 
unknown  lands  still  existed  in  this  sea.  . 
The  Island  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is,  however,  ; 
no  particular  spot  on  the  earth’s  surface,  j 
anv  more  than  the  enchanted  isle  in  the  : 
“  Tempest  ”  is ;  though,  as  regards  the  i 
latter,  several  years  ago  a  clergyman  wnite  ; 
a  very  ingenious  pamphlet  to  prove  that  it 
was  identical  with  the  Island  of  Lampedusa 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  cither  case  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  author  selected  for  ; 
the  scene  of  his  story  a  world  of  his  own  ; 
creation,  one  where  tis  genius  could  have  | 
tull  play,  unfettered  by  the  restrictions 
which  the  selection  of  any  known  locality  ^ 
must  necessarily  have  imposed  upon  him.  1 


THE  WIZARD’S  CASTLE. 

X  LEAF  VROM  ARIOSTO  (ORLAN'DO  Fl’RlOSo). 
CANTO  IV. 

They  struggle  through  forest  of  fir  and  jiiiie 
Till  they  reach  a  pe.ak,  like  that  ApiK-nine. 

On  the  toilsome  ro.ad  to  Camaldoli, 

Where  below  on  either  hand  spreads  a  sea  ; 

^k)  here  they  look  down  on  France  and  Spain,  < 
Ere  they  seek  through  a  pass,  a  level  plain  : 
Where  in  the  valley  some  huge  rocks  spring, 
Crowned  with  steel  walls  ring  after  ring.  I 

“  Lo,  there  the  enchanter’s  den,”  with  eyes 
Half  closed  with  malice,  the  black  dwarf  cries : 

“  Sec  where  it  laughs  at  the  pride  of  kings  ; 

None  can  reach  it  unless  they ’ve  wings.”  i 

Square  and  smooth,  without  path  or  stair. 

The  castle  is  fit  for  an  eagle’s  lair  ; 

And  then  they  know  it  is  time  to  rend 
The  magic  ring  from  the  wizard’s  friend. 

So  they  bind  him  fast  and  they  snatch  the  ring,  I 
Heeding  not  tears  nor  struggling,  I 

And  under  the  cliff  fair  Bradamant,  | 

Who  neither  release  nor  aid  will  grant. 

Seizes  a  proud  and  echoing  horn. 

And  blows  a  challenge  of  rage  and  scorn. 

Before  the  echo  had  died  away 

The  enchanter  came,  but  with  no  array  i 

Of  helm,  of  hauberk,  or  sword,  or  spear, 

Nothing  to  strike  foes’  hearts  with  fear  ; 

Only  a  shield  to  his  left  arm  clung. 

With  a  crimson  veil  it  was  all  o’erhung  ;  j 

And  in  his  right  hand  they  all  could  see  | 

An  open  volume  of  sorcery  — 

For  when  he  read  it  there  came  a  light. 

As  of  a  sword  upraised  to  smite. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  arrows  were  flushing  past,  ^ 
Or  a  thunderbolt  from  the  cloud  was  cast. 

Such  was  the  power  of  his  magic  lore. 

And  the  steed  that  the  evil  wizard  bore 
AVas  an  hippogryph  —  wings,  beak,  and  crest. 
Like  the  Griffin,  his  sire  —  a  mare  the  rest ; 

Such  on  Riphan  hills  arc  found  | 

Beyond  the  frozen  ocean’s  bound.  •  | 

The  wizard  had  trained  the  winged  thing  I 
To  whirl,  .and  gallop,  and  dart,  and  spring ;  j 

Half  like  a  ssvallow,  and  half  like  a  horse,  j 

He  could  swoop  and  canter,  and  wheel  and  I 
course.  ! 

Strike  as  she  will,  that  maiden  proud,  ' 

Cleaves  but  the  air,  and  wounds  the  cloud  :  | 

She  strikes  and  pierces  them  o’er  and  o’er,  ' 
But  still  the  blow  is  foiled  once  more. 

Then  she  decends  from  her  horse  at  length,  ! 
Of  the  wizard’s  arts  to  try  the  strength.  ! 

As  a  cruel  cat  with  a  mouse  will  play,  ! 

Rejoicing  to  see  the  victim  stray :  ’  i 

Till,  tircil  or  angry  of  such  a  prize,  | 

She  snaps,  and  tlic  quivering  creature  dies.  1 
So  the  wizard,  weary  of  such  a  foe,  1 

rrcparcs  his  final  and  deadly  blow. 

The  maiden,  as  he  unveils  the  shield,  \ 

Drops,  as  if  dead  on  the  battle-field,  i 

AVishing  to  lure  from  his  steed  and  spell  ! 

The  wizard,  whom  she  has  beguiled  so  well.  | 
He  veils  the  fatal  shield,  and  now  ' 

It  hiings  once  more  on  his  saddle  bow ;  I 

And  nearer  with  closer  and  closer  wheels  ] 

The  wizard  upon  his  victim  steals. 

For  he  alights  and  seeks  the  place  i 

Where  she  extended  upon  her  face,  ! 

AVaits  for  his  footsteps  with  watchful  care,  i 
As  wolf  in  the  ambush  of  his  lair.  | 

A  chain  he  held  to  hind  his  prey,  { 

Thinking  her  vanquished  as  theVe  she  lay ;  | 

She  rose  and  hurled  him  to  the  earth,  ' 

His  mighty  spells  are  of  little  worth.’  j 

She  raised  her  hand,  but  in  mid  space  i 

Stays  it ;  for  lo  !  a  wrinkled  face  1 

And  scant  gray  hair ;  six  score  and  ten. 

The  years  he 'd  wandered  amongst  men. 

“  Kill  me,  for  love  of  God  !  ”  he  cries ; 

But  she,  with  wrathful  flashing  eyes,  i 


Answers,  “  Now,  seek  not  death  from  me. 
It  shall  come  quickly,  presently. 

No  one  who  craves  it,  ncetl  wait  long, 

A  soul  resolved  to  die  is  strong.” 

“  But  first  thy  prison  ojiening. 

To  us  thy  wretched  c.nptives  bring.” 

The  wizanl  liound  with  his  own  chain 
The  damsel  leads  across  the  plain 
To  where  the  rock  —  steps  subtly  round. 
Up  to  the  castle  gateway  wound. 

Then  he,  from  the  stately  threshold  sill, 
Removed  a  S([uarc  stone  carved  with  skill. 

And  from  beneath  the  stone  upturned 
Removed  sotne  pots  of  fire  that  burned  ; 
That  moment  vanished  wall  and  tower. 
Such  was  the  wizanl ’s  subtle  power. 

And  he,  now  freed  from  bond  and  chain. 
Passed  into  fiic  or  air  again  ; 

And  lo  1  the  jirisoncd  knights  released. 
Found  all  their  grief  and  anguish  ceased. 
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PERSONALS. 

—  M.  Venillot  recently  replied  to  a  challenge,  j 
“  My  life  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  has  I 
none  too  many  defenders  just  now.”  | 

—  Charles  lieadc  has  again  put  on  his  armor  ! 
and  sallied  forth  to  do  battle  against  the  svstem  | 
that  prevails  in  English  iisyhims  for  lunatics.  ' 

—  It  is  stated  that  at  tlic  funeral  of  .M.  Vic-  | 
tor  Noir  the  police  adopted  the  expedient  of  ! 
marking  with  a  cross  the  bucks  of  as  many  of  | 
tlic  spectators  as  possible.  The  Figaro  observes 
that  this  premonition  of  the  visit  of  the  destroy-  I 
ing  angel  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  serious 
consequences. 

—  The  Figaro  recounts  how  Madame  Ollivier 
dined  at  the  Tuileries  for  the  first  time.  Though 
twentytyears  old,  she  has  the  manners  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sixteen.  She  related  to  the  Empe-  i 
ror  how  her  marriage  came  about.  M.  Ollivier  I 
was  in  tlic  habit  of  spending  the  summer  at  the 
same  watering-place  as  her  family.  The  cele¬ 
brated  name  made  an  impression  on  the  young 
girl,  but  the  deputy  did  not  seem  to  think  of 
licr.  The  first  year  he  treated  her  as  a  child, 
the  second  she  seemed  to  him  a  little  grown,  and 
the  third  he  found  her,  ns  Musset  says,  a  la 
hauteur  de  son  en  ur. 

—  It  is  probable  that  Prince  Pierre  Bona¬ 
parte’s  neighbors  will  not  be  sorry  to  lose  him, 
for  a  short  time  at  all  events.  One  of  the  Paris 
papers  states  that  the  Prince  kept  a  lioness  in  a 
cage  at  his  residence.  It  was  a  most  intelligent 
animal,  but  was  the  cause  of  much  uneasiness  at 
Auteuil.  Since  the  late  unfortunate  result  of 
His  Highness’s  momentary  loss  of  temper,  the  | 
lioness  has  liecn  removed  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  where  it  may  now  be  .seen.  The 
Prince  himself  would,  if  all  the  accounts  of  him  | 
are  correct,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  Zoiil-  i 
ogical  Gardens,  but  it  would  l>e  necessary  to  | 
caution  visitors  not  to  irritate  him  or  go  too 
near  his  c.agc. 

—  AIhIuI  Azim,  the  illustrious  ruler  of  Tur-  i 
key,  and  his  not  less  illustrious  mamma,  appear 
to  have  liccn  smitten  with  an  idea  very  common  j 
to  souls  of  a  vulgar  order,  —  the  idea  of  destroy-  I 
ing  certain  things  that  they  themselves  are  quite 
unable  to  replace.  The  8ultnn,  after  exhaust¬ 
ing  his  own  revenues  and  the  patience  of  his 
subjects  by  erecting  palaces,  —  possibly  in  fra¬ 
ternal  emulation  of  the  deeds  of  the  late  Abdul 
Mcdjid,  — is  now  engaged  in  frantically  pulling 


down  the  relics  of  Byzantium  that  have  hitherto  ! 
rendered  Constantinople  so  interesting  in  the  eyt^ 
of  archajologiciil  and  historical  students.  In  this 
occupation  he  seems  to  he  worthily  seconded 
j  by  his  mother,  by  whose  orders  the  triple  wall 
surrounding  the  city  has  been  destroyed. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL.  | 
fpiIE  conductors  of  Eveky  Saturday  ' 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  j 
Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Serial  Story  will  be 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  I 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  | 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  in  this 
country,  will  print  the  novel  from  Advance 
Sheets  furnished  by  the  author.  Tlic  story, 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be  first  ; 
placed  before  American  readers  in  the  pages  j 
of  Every  Saturday. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I'^IIE  reader  will  find  in  the  present  issue  ' 
.  of  Every  Saturday  more  than  our 
usual  mimlxT  of  engravings,  —  two  striking  ; 
water-views,  “  'Hie  Last  Fish  of  the  Season,” 
and  the  “  Life-Boat  on  the  Cornish  Coast  ” 
(page  116) ;  two  portraits,  one  of  the  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte,  and  the  other  of  M.  Vic¬ 
tor  Noir  (page  117);  a  sjiirited  sketch  of 
Brighton,  the  famous  English  watering-  ! 
place,  during  the  gala  season  (page  1 20) ;  j 
a  stqierb  full-page  design  by  John  Gilbert,  | 
rejiresenting  Don  Quixote  discoursing  on  j 
knight-errantry  to  honest  Sancho  Panza  ! 
'  (page  121),  and  a  group  of  Parisian  ladies, 
entitled  “  Morning  Calls  in  Paris  ”  (page 
1’25).  'This  last-named  picture,  with  its  artist-  ; 
ic  drawing  and  graceful  details,  ought  to  put 
our  fair  readers  out  of  ' patience  ivitli  the  I 
awkward  wooden  lay-figures  wliich  gen-  ; 
erally  do  duty  in  the  fasliion-jilates  of  the  ’ 

Iieriod.  'The  ciioicest  of  our  engravings,  ■ 
lowever,  is  Mr.  Gilbert’s  “  Don  Quixote  i 
'  and  Sancho  Panza.”  'The  valorous  knight  I 
i  and  his  trusty  squire  seem  to  have,  stepixil  ' 
from  Cervantes’s  romance  into  real  life,  j 
'Phese  an*  most  admirable  and  loving  stud- 
I  ies  of  character,  and  make  one  wish  that  i 
1  John  Gilbert  instead  of  Dore  had  been  I 
j  commissioned  to  illustrate  the  elegant  edi- 
I  tions  of  “  Don  Quixote  ”  lately  imblishcd  in  i 
i  Loudon  and  Paris.  | 


Ax  English  critic  having  found  fault  ; 
with  some  of  the  forced  rhymes  in  Mr. 
Sala’s  new  burlesque,  “  Wat  Tyler,”  that 
volatile  author  returns  the  fire  as  Ibllows :  “  I 
lieg  to  remark  that  a  burlesqtie  writer  is 
entitled  to  rhyme  simply  and  solely  for 
sound;  that  the  lines  in  a  burlesque  are 
not  appointed  to  be  read  in  closets,  but 
to  be  spoken  on  stages,  and  that  I  should 
have  been  justified  in  rhyming  ‘  Belgravia,’ 
not  only  with  ‘  behavior,’  but  with  ‘  pav- 
iour,’  or  with  ‘  bring  some  gravy  here,’  or 
with  ‘  dig  me  a  grave  here,’  or  with  (the 
speaker  assumed  to  be  a  Cockney),  ‘the 
cash  1  gave  yer.’  If  I  have  erred,  how-  | 
ever,  it  has  been  in  tlic  best  of  all  good  | 
company.  Sir  Charles  Ilanbiiry  Williams  | 
once  observed  that  it  was  beyond  concej)- 
tion  for  a  man  to  do  wrong  by  getting 
drunk  in  the  society  of  a  bishop  ;  and, 
cateris  paribus,  I  taste  all  the  sweets  of 
plenary  indulgence  when  1  cull  at  random 
the  folfowing  excerpts  from  authors  who  did 
not  write  burlesques  for  the  Gaiety  : 

‘Hold  !  are  you  mad,  you — confounded  dog? 

I  am  to  tiae  and  speak  the  epilogue.'  —  Dhtden. 

‘  Lands  be  could  measure,  turns  and  tides  presage, 

And  ev’n  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge.’ 

UOLDSMITH. 

‘  At  Li(|Uorpond  Street,  as  is  well  known  to  many, 

An  artist  resided  who  shav'd  for  a  penny.' 

BlLMACrUDI. 

'  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John,  fatigued,  1  said; 

Tie  up  the  knocker  ;  say  I ’m  sick,  1  ’m  dead.' 

Popz. 

‘To  guard  olT  the  wind  that  hard  by  the  foot  gathers. 

He  told  me  she  paper’d  her  front  room  witli  feathers.' 

Captai.n  Mobri.s. 

Cajitain  Morris  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  sound,  he  chose  to 
adopt  the  execrable  cockney  jironunciation 
of  “  gathers  ”  as  “  gethers,” 

*  Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  mao  of  spirit^ 

Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit,*  —  Pc»rB. 

What  would  your  critic  have  said  had  I 
made  Wat  Tyler  say  — 

‘  I  am  a  man  of  most  undaunted  spirit. 

And  patriots  all  gladly  own  my  merit  ’  ?  ” 

Mr.  Sala  then  proceeds  to  give  twenty 
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other  instances  of  bad  rhymes  by  poets  of 
acknowledged  ability,  proving,  indeed,  that 

tie  is  in  gootl  comjiany ;  but  then  do  twenty 
lad  rhymes  excuse  the  twenty-first?  Do 
twenty  wrongs  make  a  right  ? 


WHITTIER’S  POEMS  IN  ENGLAND. 

^piIE  Pall  ^lall  Gazette,  which  seldom 
X  finds  anything  to  praise  in  illustrated 
books  of  American  jiroiluetion,  prints  the 
following  cordial  notice  of  “  The  B.allads  of 
New  England  ”  :  “  Ten  of  Mr.  Whittier’s 
ballads  are  illustrated  in  this  exquisite  little 
volume.  It  is  a  gem  of  American  art, 
charming  in  design  and  execution.  'Ilie 
poems  —  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal 
—  arc  worthy  of  the  careful  labor  ex- 
])cudcd  Oil  tlieiii,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  we  like  most,  —  the  simple  ballads  of 
the  jKX*t  or  the  pencil  poetry  by  wliich 
they  arc  here  illustrated.  'The  book  is 
most  creditable  to  every  one  concerned  in 
its  profiuction,  and  we  agree  with  the  poet’s 
own  statement  that  ‘  in  &auty  and  delicacy 
of  execution  the  pictures  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.’  ” 


RANDOM  NO'rES. 

—  'Hie  time  was  that  when  a  man’s  head 
was  off  the  man  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
'This  jileasant  supposition  was  fallacious,  if 
Dr.  Pinel,  of  Paris,  is  correct  in  his  theory. 
In  a  letter  to  the  (laulois  Dr.  Pinel  asserts 
that  decapitation  does  not  immediately  af- 
lect  the  brain.  Hie  blood  which  flows  after 
decapitation  comes  from  the  large  vessels  of 
the  neck,  and  there  is  hardly  any  call  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  cranium.  'The  brain 
remains  intact,  nourishing  itself  with  the 
blood  retained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
When  the  blood  remaining  in  the  head  at 
the  moment  of  separation  is  exhausted, 
there  commences  a  state,  not  of  death,  but 
of  inertia,  which  lasts  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  organ,  no  longer  fed,  ceases  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Dr.  Pinel  estimates  that  the  brain  finds 
nourishment  in  the  residuary  blood  for 
about  an  hour  after  decapitation.  'Hic  jie- 
riixl  of  inertia  would  last  for  about  two  hours, 
and  absolute  death  would  not  ensue  till 
after  the  space  of  thrc*e  hours  altogether. 
If,  ho  adds,  a  bodiless  head  indicates  by  no 
luoveiiient  the  horror  of  its  situation,  it  is 
because  it  is  physically  impossible  that  it 
should  do  so,  all  the  nerves  which  serve  tor 
the  transmission  of  orders  from  the  brain  to 
the  trunk  being  severed.  But  there  remain 
the  nerves  of  hearing,  of  smell,  and  of 
sight. 

—  Balfe’s  ojicra  of  the  Bohemian  Girl, 
produced  in  London  twenty-five  years  ago, 
has  at  length  been  brought  out  in  Paris. 
'Hie  Bohemian  Girl,  as  many  may  be  aware, 
is  founded  on  the  once  famous  ballet  of  the 
Gypsg,  in  which  the  blonde  Fanny  Esslcr 
danced,  some  thirty  years  ago,  that  cele¬ 
brated  “  Cracovienne  ”  which  turned  the 
heads  of  half  the  young  bloods  of  the  day, 
and  which  is  remembered  even  now  by  all 
the  old  habitue's  of  the  loge  infernale  at  the 
Paris  opera.  Inspired  by  the  Gypsy,  and 
encouraged  by  its  success,  Balfc  set  to  work 
and  composeil  an  opera,  which  was  produced 
in  London  as  the  Bohemian  Girl,  in  Ham¬ 
burg  as  tlie  Ghana, 'in  Vienna  as  Die  Ziyeu- 
nerin,  and  in  Madrid  as  the  Jitana.  In 
spite  of  the  success  which  the  Bohemian  Girl 
met  with  in  every  country  where  it  was 
played,  the  manager  of  the  Paris  opera 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  introduce  it  into 
France ;  and  Mcissonnier,  the  proprietor 
of  the  partition,  becoming  at  length  tired 
of  the  repeated  promises  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Frencli  Academy  of 
Music,  but  which  were  never  fulfilled,  de¬ 
termined  on  producing  it  in  the  provinces, 
where  it  was  played  for  the  first  time,  in 
1862,  at  the  Hieatre  des  Arts,  Rouen,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Duprato,  a  young  com- 
|x)sitor  of  some  talent.  The  opera  was  a 
success,  and  made  the  fortune  of  Galli- 
Marie,  tlie  dark-eyed  Mignon  of  Ambroisc 
'Thomas’s  charming  opera,  who  shortly 
afterwards  obtained  a  very  advantageous 
engagement  at  the  Opera  Comii^ue.  Since 
1862,  the  Bohemienne  has  been  repeatedly 
jlayed  in  France,  at  different  provincial 
theatres,  and  would  have  been  brought  out 
in  Paris  a  couple  of  years  since  had  it  not 
been  for  the  failure  of  M.  Carvalho,  the  lato 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  M.  Pa-'* 
deloup,  the  present  inanagi-r,  who  has  lat¬ 
terly  bieen  creating  some  sensation  in  Paris 
as  the  director  of  the  well-known  Popular 
Sunday  Concerts  at  the  Cirque  Napoleon, 
where  crowds  of  people  assemble  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  apparently  with  the 
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unique  desire  of  ascertaining  who  will  hiss  i 
or  applaud  the  more  vehemently  the  music  , 
of  Richard  Wa;iner,  lias  continued  the 
work  of  his  predecessor ;  and,  after  having 
been  doomed  to  the  obscurity  of  provincial 
theatres  for  the  last  seven  years,  the  Bohe-  \ 
midii  f’irl  has  at  last  been  presented  to  the  ; 
Parisian  public. 

_ WTien  a  man  dies  his  friends,  public  and  | 

|irivate,  awake  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 
Au  example  of  a  noble,  useful  life  spent  in  | 
comparative  obscurity  is  now  before  us.  I 
One  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  Daniibian  ' 
Principalities  is  dead.  Asaky  has  lieen  i 
called  the  father  of  Roumanian  literature, 
and  the  chief  promoter  of  his  country’s  re- 
•reneratioii.  It  was  he  who  set  himself  to  i 
rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  dignity,  and  showed  them  that  there  is  j 
such  a  thing  as  national  honor.  During 
one-and-twenty  years  Asaky  suiH-rintended  ; 
the  jirogress  of  jiopular  education.  lie 
found  time  to  institute,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  first  printing  establishment  set  up  in  his 
country.  After  this  he  turned  his  attention  ; 
to  tlie  alteration  of  the  alphabet  used  in  I 
printing,  and  in  the  spring  of  182!)  he  j 
brought  out  the  first  Roumanian  newspapiT,  j 
which  lie  edited  during  thirty-five  years,  j 
It  was  he  who  took  the  name  of  Roumanian  ' 
trom  its  shame  and  dishonor,  making  it,  in-  i 
stead  of  a  term  of  reproach  to  be  thrown  at  i 
a  man,  a  distinction.  He  ri-mo<lclled  the  j 
language.  He  extiniated  the  foreign  words  | 
amf  restored  the  Latin  element.  Asaky  j 
was  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  actual  Ron-  i 
manian  language.  He  was  the  first  modern  I 
Roumanian  poet  and  historian.  Prom  1813  | 
to  1850  he  was  the  most  ardent  promoter  i 
of  philanthropic  schemes  wliich  have  borne  i 
good  fniit  in  his  country.  He  instituted  | 
schools  of  music  and  art ;  he  laid  out  pub-  j 
lie  gardens  for  the  health  of  the  peojile,  and  | 
built  theatres  for  their  amusement.  It  was  I 
while  the  archives  of  his  country  were  in  | 
liis  charge  that  he  made  researcfies  which  ! 
enabled  him  to  write  his  valuable  volume  i 
of  historical  sketches.  He  was  one  of  the  | 
deimtics  who  in  1832  was  sent  to  St.  Peters-  ! 
burg  with  the  plan  of  a  constitution  clabo-  I 
rated  by  the  Moldavian  and  Wallachian  I 
Commission.  It  was  Asaky  who  suggested 
the  union  of  the  Prineip.alities,  a  suggestion  ! 
adojited  twenty-eight  years  after  it  was 
made.  Finally,  in  1850,  he  once  more  took 
the  direction  of  educational  att'airs,  and 
after  founding  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and 
painting  schools,  his  last  stroke  was  to 
create  communal  sc-hools  in  every  Rouman¬ 
ian  village.  The  man  who  .s]>cnt  his  life  so 
usefully  was  unknown  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  country,  unless  it  were  to  one  I 
or  two  s{)ecial  students  of  Roumanian  af-  | 
fairs.  ! 

—  A  corresiKtndcnt  of  a  London  paper,  ^ 
suggests  a  redurn  to  the  old-fashioned 
hooded  domino  for  ladies  to  wear  in  public  ' 
places.  Not  otdy  would  a  certain  conform-  ) 
ity  of  costume  grt'atly  add  to  the  general  | 
appearance  of  a  large  assembly,  but  some 
such  device  would  save  an  incalcidable 
amount  of  time  and  cold.  The  corres]X)nd- 
eiit,  w'ho  seems  to  be  fastidious,  complains  i 
that  he  was  recently  distracted  at  a  con-  ! 
cert  by  a  morbid  horror  of  the  many  ■ 
hastily  adorned  and  ill-arranged  head¬ 
dresses  round  about  him,  mysterious  pro¬ 
truding  pins  and  frizzettes,  and  badly 
constructed  edifices,  that  should  never  j 
have  been  exposed  for  public  display.  He  1 
also  complains  of  shabby  pink  and  red 
opera  cloaks,  and  fans  side  by  side  with 
umbrellas  and  waterproofs,  and  of  a  general 
sense  of  untidiness  and  incongruity.  He  is 
aware  that  persons  who  may  find  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  walk,  or  who  come  from  long  <lis- 
tances,  to  hear  such  a  quartet  or  quintet  as 
that  which  began  and  closed  the  perform¬ 
ance,  have  souls  above  hair-pins,  and  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  unruffled 
serenity  oi  musical  amateurs  who  drive  up 
in  comfortable  broughams.  If  people  per¬ 
sist,  he  says,  in  attempting  to  imitate  the 
costume  of  a  past  generation,  when  time 
was  far  less  valuable  than  it  now  is,  and  the 
rate  of  life  leas  rapid,  let  them  at  least 
adoj)t  the  palliations  which  their  great¬ 
grandmothers  did  not  disdain.  Having  too 
much  good  sense  to  apjmar  in  public  in  ac¬ 
cidental  disorder,  those  ladies  invented  a 
simple  and  comfortable  garment  to  cast 
over  their  heads  and  shoulders  as  occasion 
demanded.  Both  to  CTcat-grandmothers 
and  daughters,  says  the  correspondent, 

E’  silk  hoo<ls  would  be  infinitely  more 
ling  than  the  bandboxes  and  iron 
fences  and  tape-measures  with  which  they 
now  see  tit  to  adorn  themselves.  Most  of 
us  well  remember  the  ‘  Sjiectator’s  ’  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  ladies  head-dresses.  “  ITicrc 
>B  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a 


lady’s  head-dress.  Within  my  own  mem-  j 
ory,  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall  thirty 
degrees ;  about  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  | 
a  very  great  height,  in.somuch  that  the 
temale  part  of  our  species  were  much  taller  ' 
than  the  men.”  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  ! 
these  days  of  female  emancipation  what  | 
may  or  inay  not  be  at  hand ;  but  from  a  ! 
picturesque  point  of  view  the  correspond-  | 
ent’s  suggestion  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  concerned. 


THE  OLD  STAR  AND  HARTER.  i 


’^IIO  has  not  gone,  by  rail  or  river, 

T  T  To  dine  where  Richmond’s  aspens 
shiver,  ' 

Wliile  far  below,  on  winding  Thames, 

'ITie  emerald  islets  shine  like  gems  ? 
Perchance  you ’ve  liked  to  do  it  grand 
And  drive  the  lordly  four-in-hand. 

With  elbows  s(|uare,  a  sight  to  mark. 

O’er  Putney  Heath,  through  Richmond  Park :  ! 
Perchance  a  hansom  you  would  charter  | 
To  reach  the  pleasant  Star  and  Garter.  | 


’T  is  gone,  that  hostel.  Not  again  i 

The  well-iced  goblet  shall  we  drain,  | 

When  queens  of  song  and  kings  of  letters  | 
(To  whom  we  all  are  willing  debtors)  j 

Have  met  to  make  the  moments  flit 
With  mirth  and  music,  wine  and  wit. 

The  laughing  lyric  of  the  scene,  j 

The  epigram  as  rapier  keen,  I 

Have  vanished  with  the  Jloeilerer’s  foam  —  j 
And  fire  has  charred  their  natural  home. 


lit.  I 

Never  again  the  ftle-a-fvte  I 

With  Florence,  (ieraldine,  or  Kate  : 

Each  viand  there  is  dainty,  airy,  l 

Fit  for  the  banquet  of  a  tiiirj- ; 

Each  wine  with  fragrance  eft’ervesces 
And  eagerly  her  lip  caresses  : 

While  as  the  amber  sunset  drops, 

A  nightingale  from  yonder  copse 
Pours  forth  his  strange  immortal  tune. 

As  brighter  grows  the  mellow  moon. 

IV. 

O  lucky  architect  whom  Fate  | 

Shall  choose,  this  house  to  reinstate.  I 

Be  with  its  pleasant  memories  tender,  ! 

Its  quaint  caprices  don’t  sum-nder,  j 

Its  old  fantastic  forms  renew  — 

Poets  shall  ever  sing  of  you. 

Don’t  mimic  London’s  monsters,  hang  ’em  —  | 
Stiff  Charing  Cross,  and  lumbering  Lang-  | 
ham :  | 

Build  nothing  vaster,  nothing  smarter  —  . 

Give  back  our  own  old  Star  and  Garter. 


HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

4  Cl^RIOU S  insight  is  furnished  into  the 
1\.  honesty  of  the  Parisian  population,  but 
more  cspeeially  of  Parisian  cab-drivers  and 

Imlicemen,  by  the  fortnightly  lists  which 
French  papers  publish  of  objects  found  in 
!  public  vehicles  or  thoroughfares  and  deiws- 
'  ited  by  the  finders  at  the  Prefecture  de 
Police.  In  a  recent  list,  enumerating  olj- 
jeets  deposited  at  the  Prefecture  between 
the  26th  of  December  and  the  12th  of  Jan- 
j  uarv’,  arc  18  watches,  22  purses  or  pocket- 
I  books  (containing  altogether  37,479  f.  30  c.), 

I  3  rings,  1  gold  snuff-box,  4  bracelets,  3 
lockets,  7  brooches,  and  1  pair  of  gold  spec¬ 
tacles.  All  these  objects  were  piiAed  up  in 
I  the  streets  or  in  public  gardens.  In  cabs, 
j  omnibuses,  and  theatres  were  found  27 
‘  ])urses  and  poeket-lxioks  (containing  63,698 f. 

I  10  c.),  15  watches,  23  opera  glasses,  1  pearl 
!  necklace,  3  gold  necklaces  and  lockets,  2 
j  br.aeelets,  44  umbrellas,  5  ladies’  shawls  or 
I  cloaks,  and  9  gentlemen’s  overcoats.  The 
:  most  surprising  feature  of  the  list  consists, 

I  however,  in  the  number  of  isolated  twenty- 
;  franc  and  ten-franc  pieces  picked  up  and 
;  brought  to  the  police-office.  One  can 
understand  a  cabman  taking  a  purse  or 
watch  to  a  police-station ;  but  who  are 
those  phoenix  drivers  who  feel  bound  to  de- 
,  posit  coins  of  which  it  must  be  impossible  to 
!  discover  the  owners  ?  Tliis  question,  wliich 
i  suggests  itself  to  foreigners,  leads  unfor- 
1  Innately  to  a  very  jirosaic  explanation.  It 
;  seems  that  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  enter- 
I  tainin"  small  confidence  in  tlic  innate  pro- 
:  bity  ot  mankind,  has  recourse  to  an  ingenious 
and  efficacious  method  of  seeing  that  Tost  oli- 
1  jeets  are  not  misappropriated  by  the  finders. 
!  With  a  view  to  impressing  upon  cabmen  the 
I  prudence  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  honesty, 
I  police-agents  arc  directed  now  and  then  to 
I  leave  things  on  purpose  in  public  vehicles. 
!  If  the  drivers  do  not  bring  the  objects  to  the 


Prefecture  within  two  days,  they  are  punished 
by  a  withdrawal  of  their  license,  and  in  some 
instances  prosecuted ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  prove  themselves  honest,  the  objects 
are  handed  over  to  them  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth,  as  is  done  in  eases  where  the 
owners  of  property  found  and  deposited  are 
not  forthcoming.  Tlie  same  system  is  pur¬ 
sued  in  theatres  and  museums,  and  with 
singularly  happv  results,  for  cabmen,  box-  ' 
openers,  and  policemen  arc  afraid  to  lie  dis¬ 
honest,  and  it  is  verv-  rare  indeed  that  a  thing 
picked  up  by  them  does  not  find  its  way  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  owner. 


A  CONVER.SATION  AND  A  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OK  *•  FI:IK.\I>S  IN  COCXfll..’’ 

IT  was  a  dreary,  dark.  November  day. 
Sir  John  Ifllesmere  and  I  were  the  only 

iiersons  of  the  “  Friends  in  Council”  who 
lad  ventured  to  take  a  walk ;  and  1  was  al¬ 
most  sorry  that  I  had  accoinjianied  him ; 
tor,  during  the  walk  he  had  tormented  me 
greatly  by  indulging  in  a  favorite  way  he 
has  of  teasing  me.  He  has  heard  me,  per¬ 
haps,  praise  some  modem  poet.  Then  he 
pretends  to  be  very  modest  and  not  to  lie 
able  to  construe  or  to  understand  difficult 
passages  in  the  poet,  and  he  calls  upon  me 
for  explanation. 

“  Of  course,”  he  says,  “  Sandy,  you  are 
too  solid  and  serious  a  fellow  to  praise  what 
vou  do  not  understand.  AVill  you  have  the 
kindness,  tlierefore,  to  explain  to  me  this 
passage,  which  docs  not  present  the  shadow 
of  an  idea  to  me  ;  but  which  doubtless  you, 
in  your  youthfulness,  partaking  the  divine 
afflatus  of  the  poet,  can  at  once  easily  ren¬ 
der  into  lofty,  and  at  the  same  time  accu¬ 
rate  prose  V  Meanwhile,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  what  is  the  nomina¬ 
tive  to  this  verb,  and  to  which  of  the  five 
jiossible  antecedents  does  this  relative  re¬ 
fer  ?  ” 

I  was  ver\'  glad  when  we  got  back  again 
to  Worth  Ashton.  Tliey  were  all  in  the 
di-awing-room  when  we  returned  ;  and  as 
we  entered  the  room  Mr.  Mauleverer  was 
saying,  “Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  veiy- 
plain.” 

Ellesmere.  What’s  very  plain?  I  am  glad 
it  is  an  “  it.”  If  it  had  been  “  he  ”  or  “  they  ”  I 
should  have  known  of  whom  you  are  sjieak- 
ing.  The  married  absent  are  always  nin 
down  by  their  wives  in  their  absence.  No  ' 
man  is  a  hero  — 

Lady  Ellesmere.  Now  don ’t  give  us  that  i 
hackneyed  quotation,  John.  Besides,  it  may  i 
be  true  as  regards  the  valet,  but  not  as 
regards  the  wife ;  for,  tbnd  fool  as  she  is, 
familiarity  only  makes  her  more  respectful. 
It  is  there  where  we  are  so  much  greater 
than  men.  I  do  not  like  you  less  than 
when  I  married  you,  because  I  understand 
vou  better,  and  (here  she  spoke  in  a  whisper) 
j  know  how  to  manage  you  better. 

Ellesmere.  Very  true.  A  woman’s  love  is 
mostly  connected  with  love  of  jiower. 

.Sir  Arthur.  I  must  tell  you  a  shrewd  re¬ 
mark,  Lady  Ellesmere,  made  by  some  ]ierson 
(I  heard  it  was  a  woman)  resjiecting  the 
essential  difference  between  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  She  said  they  were  like  the  two  sons 
j  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Tlie  man  de¬ 
clares  he  will  not  do  it  but  goes  and  does  it. 
i  'fhe  woman,  when  she  jiretends  to  be  olie- 
I  dient,  says  she  will  do  it,  but  goes  away 
and  does  not  do  it. 

I  Lady  Ellesmere.  Y'es;  we  have  more 
I  finnness  of  purpose  as  well  as  more  con- 
I  stancy. 

Ellesmere.  But  I  want  to  know  what 
j  you  were  talking  about  when  Sandy  and  I 
i  came  in.  Y'ou  all  seemed  very  much  ex- 
I  cited.  What  is  it  that  Mauleverer  says  is 
I  very  plain  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  He  began  by  saying  that 
j  our  earth  was  an  ugly  planet ;  and  1  need 
j  haixlly  tell  you  he  did  not  speak  more  favor¬ 
ably  of  the  living  creatures  who,  to  use  his 
!  expression,  crawT  upon  it. 

Maulecerer.  You  have  some  glimpses  of 
sense  and  honesty  sometimes,  Sir  John : 
don’t  they  talk  nonsense  (Sir  Arthur  and 
Milverton)  when  they  are  always  making 
i  out  this  world  and  the  creatures  upon  it 
I  to  be  so  beautiful  and  so  charming  ? 

Ellesmere.  After  this  flattering  appeal, 

'  what  can  1  do  but  agree  —  partiaTly  agree 
’  —  with  my  depreciative  friend  ? 

I  Mauleverer.  I  said  there  were  huge  tracts 
I  of  desolate  ugliness  in  this  dirty  world. 

Sir  Arthur.  And  I  said  that  the  original 
I  form  of  all  country  was  lieautiful.  True,  it 
is  cut  up  bv  man  for  purposes  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  tken  another  form  of  beauty  en¬ 
ters, —  the  beauty  of  usefulness. 

I  Ellesmere.  A  lovely  thing  is  a  clay-field, 
j  or  field  in  turnip. 

I  Mauleverer.  The  ancients  were  much  more 


honest.  They  said,  and  said  truly,  of  much 
of  the  fcenery  which  we  puff  up  now,  that  it 
is  repulsive  and  hideous.  I  do  believe  that 
this  sort  of  flatterv-  which  Sir  Arthur  and 
Milverton  address  to  Nature  is  thought  to 
be  pious.  I  prefer  what  St.  Paul  says,  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travailelh. 

Milverton.  Everything,  steadily  and  artis¬ 
tically  lookefl  at,  is  beautiful.  Every  person 
is - 

Mauleverer.  Beautiftil? 

MU  vert  on.  No,  not  exactly  beautiful,  but 
interesting. 

Mauleverer.  Interesting?  A  serpent  is 
interesting.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  grace  and  loathsomeness  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  that  creature,  as  in  man. 

The  weather  to-ilay,  I  suppose,  is  either 
lieautiful  or  interesting  ? 

Milverton.  Yes;  it  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own,  —  a  sombre  beauty. 

Ellesmere.  Milverton  likes  a  thoroughly 
wet  day ;  it  puts  him  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  for  he  could  not  walk  out 
if  it  were  ever  so  fine  a  day. 

Mauleverer.  To  return  to  human  beings. 
Simdy  you  will  admit  that  there  are  more 
fools  than  wise  men,  more  bores  than 
agreeable  people,  more  scoundrels  than 
honest  men  in  the  world. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  denv  it. 

Milverton.  So  do  1. 

Mauleverer.  As  regards  ugliness,  of  which 
you  will  hardly  allow  the  existence,  I  say 
that  there  are  ugly  animals,  veiy  ugly  fish, 
and  frightful  insects.  You  can  see  this  in 
fish,  in  insects,  and  animals ;  when  it  comes 
to  your  dear  selves  you  are  blind  to  it.  I 
maintain  that  I  have  even  seen  very  ugly 
women. 

Ellesmere.  No ;  vou  don’t  sav  so ;  I  never 
did. 

Ma  uleverer.  Tlien  a  s  regards  intellectual 
ugliness,  look  at  the  intense  stupidity  of 
mankind.  Nothing  as  yet  is  ever  tolerably 
well  arranged  in  any  department  of  human 
lite ;  and  they  have  been  thousands  oi  years 
at  their  work.  Some  people  say  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years. 

Milverton.  As  regards  organization,  there 
is  indeed — 

Ellesmere.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which 
Milverton  is  sure  to  have  a  tearful  lot  to  say. 

I  decline  business  talk  of  anv  kind.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  must  hear  all  that  Mauleverer  has 
to  say. 

Mauleverer.  Each  age  has  its  own  follies 
and  I  declare  I  do  not  see  that  the  folly  of 
any  one  age  differs  much;  in  extent,  from 
the  folly  of  any  other. 

Ellesmere.  Now  you  see  Mauleverer  is 
perpetually  changing  his  point  of  attack ; 
and  the  other  side  eudeavors  to  answer  him 
bit  by  bit.  Do  give  him  rope  enough  (I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  nidely,  Mauleverer ; 
very  likely  I  shall  lie  with  you),  and  let 
him  make  his  total  statement.  I  believe  we 
once  allowed  him  to  do  this  belbre  ;  but  let 
him  give  us  a  new  edition,  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected,  of  his  pessimist  belief,  and  then  you 
'  optimists  can  answer  him, 

Mauleverer.  I  accept  the  challenge. 

First,  I  begin  by  saying  that  man,  in  him¬ 
self,  is  such  a  poor  creature  —  so  lull  of 
wants  and  fears  and  regrets ;  each  one  so 
inexperienced,  and  having  to  gain  his  expe¬ 
rience  mainly  by  suffering ;  bom  n.aked  in 
I  mind  as  in  body,  and  when  clothed,  mostly 
clothed  in  errors ;  isolated,  alike  by  pain, 
by  love,  by  anxiety,  and  by  the  craving  tor 
a  peculiar  sympathy  which  is  to  apply  to 
himself  alone,  and  which  no  one  can  fully 
give  him ;  the  victim  of  delusions  from  his 
;  birth  to  his  death,  —  from  first  to  last  a 
'  slave ;  so  stupid,  that  if  he  ever  finds  the 
right  road,  it  is  from  the  blows  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
when  deviating  into  wrong  roads;  using  fore¬ 
sight  to  im-reast?  tear,  and  not  to  provide 
;  against  it ;  all  his  affections  mistakes,  so  that 
!  whether  he  loves,  or  hates,  or  envies,  or  is  de- 
;  voted,  it  is  mostly  some  idol  of  his  fancy 
I  that  he  is  making  all  this  fuss  about ;  always 
'  thinking,  yet  never  at  peace  in  thought; 

:  making  out  a  religion,  generally  the  worship 
I  of  au  imaginar}’  beatified  selft  which  the 
more  he  studies,  the  more  he  is  jierplexetl ; 

!  finally  so  qu.orrelsome  a  being,  that  —  as  the 
'  theologians  say,  and  they  say  justly  —  all 
I  the  foregoing  private  miseries  are  needful 
:  for  a  man,  in  order  to  keep  him  liom  molest- 
I  ing  the  rest  of  his  species  more  even  than  he 
:  docs  at  present :  that  is  to  me  the  saddest  of 
I  all  things,  that  man  is  such  a  brute  that  he 
I  requires  to  be  thus  kept  down,  —  for  in  this 
'  I  am  entirely  with  the  theologians, 
j  Ellesmere  (eirawiny  a  long  breath').  Oh  1 
Mauleverer.  You  were  not  to  interrupt. 
Sir  John.  It  was  your  own  projwsal.  I 
proceed. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PIERIU:  BONAPARTE. 


A^CTOH  NOIR. 


THE  AUTEUIL  AFFAIR. 

I'niNCF.  pir.iiFr.  noxArAitTi;. 

Tl'^E  last  week  gave  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
T  T  life  of  Prince  Pierre  Biniaparte,  who 
has  suddenly  risen  into  notoriety  of  no  envi¬ 
able  kind.  To  those  short  jjartieulars  wo 
now  add  a  few  more,  gathered  Irom  various 
Freneh  papers,  which  are,  of  course,  very 
busily  engaged  in  liirnishing  their  readers 
with  all  those  little  personal  detail?  fur 
which  in  such  cases  there  is  always  to  great 
a  demand. 

The  Prince ’is  described  as  being  corpu¬ 
lent  and  comowhat  below  the  middle  height, 
resembling  the  Murats  in  his  appearance, 
and  wearing  mustaches  and  a  “  goatee  ” 
beard.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  has 
fought  several  duels,  and  had  three  more  ia 
prospect  when  this  unhajipy  atl’air  occurred. 
In  1849  ho  had  a  meeting  wdth  M.  Uchic  do 
Rovigo,  a  writer  in  Le  Cormlvc,  in  which  he 
was  wounded ;  he  had  another  vdth  M. 
Adrien  de  Lavalette,  a  writer  in  the  A.'ww)- 
Wte  Naliondlc,  and  a. third  with  Lieutenant 
Henri  de  Lapierre. 

Immediately  after  the  encounter  in  the 
Rue  d’Auteuil,  and  before  the  news  had 
reached  M.  Oliivicr,  the  Prince  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  ^I.  Conti,  the  chief  of  the 
E  nperor’s  cabinet :  — 

“  My  DKAii  M.  Conti,  —  I  hasten  to  in¬ 
form  you  of  a  very  groat  mislbrtune  that  has 
happened.  Two  journalists  of  the  Marseil¬ 
laise  came  to  provoke  me.  The  one  struck 
me,  the  other  threatened  mo  with  his  rix- 
fhot  revolver.  I  fired ;  I  believe  that  1  have 
killed  one  of  them.  I  have  sent  for  the  ser- 
gents  do  viile  and  tlic  commissary  of  po¬ 
lice.” 

:j.  victou  noir. 

Concerning  M.  Victor  Noir  —  or  rather 
Victor  Salmon  —  we  glean  the  following 
particulars. 

He  commenced  life,  it  would  apixiar,  as  a 
lincndrapcr’s  r.siiistant,  but  while  so  em¬ 
ployed,  some  writings  of  his  attracting  the 
attention  of  M.  Weiss,  Sccrctary-GcRcral 
at  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  that  gentle¬ 
man  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  jour¬ 
nalism.  IRs  natural  talents,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  required  some  necessary 
training  to  lit  him  for  this  vocation,  for  the 
only  employment  ho  obtained  was  to  collect 
the  /aits  divers  for  the  Epoque.  For  this 
task, being  possessed  of  powerful  thews  and 
muscles,  ho  was  well  fitted,  the  jiroduct  of 
his  industry  being  afterwards  put  into  shape 
by  the  suo-editor,  Adolphe  do  Carfort.  But 
one  day  the  sub-editor  was  carried  off  by 
the  cholera,  and  Victor  Noir,having  thus  lost 
his  occupation,  applied  at  the  office  of  the 
Jiaper  for  another  engageme.nt,  this  time  as 
a  contributor,  and  n.jt  as  contributor’s  as¬ 
sistant,  although  his  qualifications,  accord¬ 


ing  to  his  own  showing,  were  of  the  slight-  I 
c:  t.  *•  I  can  hanlly  write,”  said  the  giant,  | 
— I'.e  was  one  of  the  herculean  race  of  men,  j 
I  —  “  but  you  can  teach  me.”  Perhaps,  | 
I  moved  by  the  simjilieity  of  the  request,  the  | 
I  editor  vrai  induced  to  give  him  a  post,  ' 
j  although  a  small  one,  on  the  pajier ;  which, 

1  however,  he  lost,  on  the  Epoque  changing  i 
!  hands.  He  subsequently  obtained  another  ' 

!  appointment,  through  the  influence  of  Ids  ; 
i  Epoque  friends,  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  de 
Paris,  but  threw  up  that  engagement  for  one 
i  on  the  llappcl,  from  whence  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Marseillaise.  His  stvlc  was  of 
the  aggressive  kind,  and  had  already  brought 
him  many  ti.Ties  into  trouble,  in  the  shajic 
j  of  duels,  although  his  friends  describe  him 
1  as  a  man  of  exceedingly  gentle  disposition, 

I  like  the  generality  of  giants,  and  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms.  lie  came 
of  u.  Jewish  family,  his  name,  Salmon,  be¬ 
ing  a  contraction  of  Salomon,  and  was  only 
twenty-two  when  he  paid  that  unlucky  visit 
to  the  villa  at  Auteuil.  Ills  death  was  all 
,  the  sadder  as  occurring  on  the  eve  of  what 
was  to  have  been  Ids  wedding-day. 

xo.  59  liUE  k’auteuil. 

The  Vnivtrsel  gives  the  follow¬ 

ing  account  of  what  occurred  outside  the 
house  in  the  Rue  d’ Auteuil :  — 

“  On  ^londay,  about  a  qiiarter  to  two, 
MM.  Victor  Xoir,  Ulric  de  Fonvicllc,  and 
Paschal  Groiisset  arrived  at  Auteuil,  and 
stopped  their  earri.agc  bv  the  market  huild- 
iii'^s,  where  they  met  M.  George  Sauton, 
who  was  in  search  of  a  house  to  let.  ‘  Come 
with  us,'  said  M.  Paschal  Grousset  to  him, 
‘you  will  keep  me  company  while  our 
friends  come  to  an  understanding  (s’enteii- 
dronl)  with  M.  PieiTC  Napoleon  Bonaparte.’ 

“  The  foar  friends  arrived  at  No.  59  Rue 
i  d’ Auteuil,  wlicre  the  carriage  stopped, 
j  ?.IM.  Do  Fonvielloand  Noir  entered;  MM. 

■  Sauton  and  Grousset,  awaiiing  the  result  of 
the  interview,  walked  iqi  and  down  in  front 
of  the  house,  chatting  and  smoking.  In  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  saw 
jM.  Victor  Noir  appear  on  the  door-step  and 
fall  upon  the  pavement  head  foremost.  Be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  an  accidental  fall,  they  hast¬ 
ened  to  him,  but  he  did  not  rise.  At  the 
same  moment  M.  L’lric  do  Fonvicllc  ap¬ 
peared,  crying,  ‘  A  I’assassin  1  ’ 

“  A  crowd  collected,  and  the  wounded 
fnan  was  conveyed  to  a  chemist’s,  where  he 
died  almost  immediately,  without  having 
been  able  to  say  .a  word,  a  doctor,  who  was 
sent  for  in  haste,  finding  on  his  arrival,  that 
ho  was  already  dead.” 

THE  FUNERAL  OF  VICTOR  NOIR. 
French  politicians  have  always  been 
clever  at  utilizing  their  dead;  practice 
would  seem  to  have  made  them .  jyrfcct. 


for  they  have  unfortunately  had  many  dead 
to  utilize.  The  occasion  of  I'ietor  Null’s 
funeral  was  of  course  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  great  demonstration,  there  being 
a  gathering  about  the  cemetery  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to 
150,000,  a  wide  diflerence,  which,  however, 
proves  one  thing,  that  the  crov-d  was  a 
largo  one,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
the  larger  the  crowd  the  greater  will  be  the 
discrepancy  in  such  estimates. 

It  was  the  desire  of  many  that  the  body 
should  be  taken  to  Perc  la  Chaise,  but  this 
the  Government  forbade,  and  M.  Noir, 
brother  of  the  deceased,  and  M.  Rjchelbrt, 
who  in  this  matter  was  more  jioweri'ul  than 
(iovernment  itself,  persuaded  those  ^.■ho 
were  disposed  to  be  restive  to  abandon  their 
design,  and  so  the  ceremony  passed  off  in  a 
comparatively  quiet  manner.  ^I.  Rochefort 
mado  an  oration  by  the  hearse,  hut  w.as 
overcome  with  the  excitement,  and  fainted. 
At  one  time,  hou'cver,  when  the  crowd  was 
returning  from  the  cemetery,  there  was 
some  (langer  of  a  collision  witli  the  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  not  t)  allov,-  the 
procession  to  pass  through  Paris.  M. 
Rochefort  remonstrated,  hut  finding  remon¬ 
strances  of  no  use,  showed  his  moderation 
for  the  second  lime  that  day,  and  advised 
his  followers  to  yield,  as  they  were  not  yet 
jirepared  to  fight.  Since  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  a  day  of  anxiety  to  many,  the  ex¬ 
citement  has  somewhat  subsided,  and  the 
troops  that  had  been  brought  tip  to  Paris 
have  been  marched  back  to  their  old  quar¬ 
ters. 


A  ROYAL  DEVOTEE. 

Louisa,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Fif¬ 
teenth,  of  France,  and  of  Mary,  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Versailles, 
1737.  While  yet  in  the  cradle,  she  was 
carried  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Yoii- 
langes,  a  nun  afterwards  Abbess  of  Royal 
Dieu.  An  accident  in  childlicod  gave  the 
princess  an  early  tendency  to  monastie  lift", 
which  the  nuns  who  surrounded  her  took 
goo<l  care  to  do  their  best  to  develop ;  for  a 
princess  with  her  allowance  was  a  prize. 
The  accident  was  this.  Tlie  child  one 
morning,  fretting  at  not  being  called,  and 
clambering  over  the  balustrade  of  her  bed, 
fell  violently  on  the  floor.  A  drunken  vil¬ 
lage  doctor  who  was  summoned,  bled  the 
Iirincess ;  but  taking  no  care  to  ascertain  if 
the  spine  were  injured,  the  child  grew  up 
crooked.  A  long  and  dangerous  illness  fel- 
lowed.  'Tlie  nuns  made  a  vow  that  if  the 
young  princess  recovert'd,  she  should  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  to  whom  they  had  of¬ 
fered  up  their  prayers,  be  clothed  in  white 
for  a  whole  year.  The  chUd  recovered,  the 


vow  was  kept,  and  the  future  nun  was 
thenceforward  told  to  regard  herself  as  un¬ 
der  the  Virgin’s  special  protection. 

According  to  the  Abbe  her  biographer, 
the  princess  grew  up  generous,  amiable, 
charitable,  sagacious,  discreet,  j;rudent,  and 
abuve  all,  deeply  devoted  to  religious  ex¬ 
ercises.  She  gradually  corrected  a  habit  of 
sarcasm,  for  wliich  the  superior  had  chid¬ 
den  her,  and  she  punished  herself  for  any 
accidental  indulgence  in  the  fault.  One 
day  a  waiting-maid,  who  had  only  one  eye, 
reproached  her  for  something  sL.  had  not 
done.  Tlie  princess  answen  d,  “  If  you 
could  make  use  of  both  your  eyes,  you 
would  not  see  me  doing  thirgs  which  I 
don’t  do.”  “  Madame,”  replied  the  servant, 
"  one  eye  is  suLucient  to  enable  me  to  see 
clearly  that  you  are  vere  j  roiul.”  The 
jirincess  iustaully  softened,  and  said,  “  You 
are  right ;  pride  made  me  rpc.d;  so  ;  forgive 
uic,  and  I  mu  t  also  ask  pardon  of  God.” 

Her  fits  of  anger,  too,  were  often  sudden 
and  violent,  Od’ended  with  a  workwoman, 
slic  said  to  her  haughtily  :  “  Am  I  not  the 
daughter  of  yoim  lung?  ”  “  And  I,  ir.adame,” 
replied  the  woman,  calmly  :  am  I  not  the 
daughter  of  your  (jod  ?  ”  Tlie  princess  rc- 
jilied,  “  You  arc  right,  and  I  wae  in  the 
wrong.  I  beg  your  panlon.’’  At  ten  years 
old,  the  young  devotee  h^d  to  ho  reproved 
for  spending  too  much  time  in  writing  out 
her  confessions. 

It  is  hardly  surjirising  that  the  princess, 
in  her  fourteenth  year,  retmmed  to  court  ut¬ 
terly  indisposed  to  resume  the  duties  of  her 
high  station.  She  astonished  the  maids  of 
honor  by  devoting  all  her  allowance  to 
charity,  and  by  always  losing  at  cards  from 
want  of  duo  attention  to  what  she  was 
doing.  Her  one  great  amusement  was 
hunting.  One  day,  following  the  king, 
her  father,  through  the  furert  at  Com- 
piegne,  her  horse  reared  up  and  threw  her 
almost  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  of  her 
sister’s  carriage,  which  was  following  at  full 
gallop.  Hailing  this  as  a  second  miraculous 
jireservation,  the  princess  remounted  her 
horse,  in  spite  of  her  gentleman  usher,  and 
spurred  and  subdued  him.  Tlie  future  nun, 
soon  wearied  of  court  etiquette,  went  to  the 
theatre  only  from  complaisance,  and  gener¬ 
ally  fell  asleep  there  from  sheer  indiffer¬ 
ence.  She  also  complained  that  late  hours 
heated  her  blood. 

Secretly  the  young  devotee’s  inclinations 
for  the  convent  matured.  She  obtained  the 
Rule  of  Saint  Theresa,  and  kept  it  locked  in 
a  1  ittle  silver  box.  Denying  herself  all  deli¬ 
cate  dishes,  she  still  affected  to  be  verv’  par¬ 
ticular  about  her  eating,  to  conc*eal  her  mor¬ 
tifications.  She  passed  hours  together  in  the 
severest  winters  without  tire,  and  privately 
obtained  a  woollen  shift  from  the  prioress  of 
Compiegne,  which  she  wore  under  her  court 
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dress,  to  accustom  herself  to  the  austerity  of 
a  religious  order.  She  deliberately  pained 
herself  in  trifles,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
Hindoo  Fakir.  Detesting  the  smell  of 
tallow,  and  dreading  that  the  smoke  of  a 
common  candle  womd  make  her  faint,  she 
caused  a  charwoman  of  the  palace  to  buy  her 
tallow  candles,  which  she  lighted  at  night 
when  her  attendants  had  left  her.  Kvery 
day  she  addressed  a  j)rayer  to  Saint  Theresa, 
beseeching  her  to  open  to  the  royal  suppliant 
a  cloistered  path  to  heaven.  At  last,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  yielding  to  her  en¬ 
treaties,  consented  to  intbriii  the  king  that 
the  princess  had  been  called  to  a  relisious 
life.  The  king,  who,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  very  fond  of  his  children,  received  the 
news  with  great  emotion,  holding  his  head 
between  his  hands,  and  exclaiming,  “  How 
cruel,  how  cruel!”  But  still  he  said  he 
would  not  oppose  (lod’s  wish,  and  in  a 
fortnight  he  gave  his  consent,  with  many 
tears,  saying  tliat  if  his  daughter  must  be¬ 
come  a  nun,  he  preferred  to  see  her  a 
Theresan  rather  than  the  abbess  or  sister 
of  any  mitigated  or  lax  onler.  The  ]>rin- 
cess  first  resolved  to  enter  the  retreat  at 
Crenelle ;  but  she  thought  that  the  guns, 
fired  every  time  the  king  entered  Paris, 
would  distract  her  mind.  She  at  last  fixt-d 
on  the  very  poor  and  regular  community 
of  Saint  Denis,  having  ascertained  that 
her  father  would  have  no  repugnance  to 
visit  her  in  a  j)lace  so  near  the  graves  of  the 
kings  of  France.  The  convent  of  Saint  Denis 
was  at  this  time  in  great  distress ;  the  baker 
having  refused  to  provide  any  more  bread,  ; 
and  the  wood  merchant  having  threatened  ' 
to  claim  the  revenues,  and  suppress  the 
house.  To  avert  these  evils,  the  nuns  were 
engaged  in  nine  days’  prayers  to  the  Virgin, 
when  the  news  of  the  princess’s  tleterinina- 
tion  reached  them.  The  supc-rior  of  Saint 
Deni-!,  the  Abbe  Berlin,  reasoned  much 
with  the  royal  devotee,  begging  her  to  enter 
the  less  austere  order  of  the  Benedictines,  j 
or  to  help  to  educate  children  with  the 
daushters  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales.  The 
only  favor  the  royal  nun  requested  at  Saint 
Denis  was,  that,  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  easy  stairs  of  palaces,  she  might  have 
rope  balustrades  put  to  the  convent  stairs, 
for  fear  she  should  sometimes  become  giddy 
and  fall. 

When  the  princess  crossed  the  convent 
threshold,  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  al¬ 
ready  set  foot  in  heaven.  The  nuns  shed 
tears  at  her  aflability  and  humility,  and  she 
cast  herself  at  their  feet.  Her  servants 
were  astonished  when  she  suddenly  dis¬ 
missed  them  at  the  gate,  and  that  evening  | 
her  sisters  received  the  first  intimation  of  the 
step  she  had  taken,  and  fainted  at  the 
news. 

In  compliment  to  the  suijerior  the  devo¬ 
tee  took  his  name,  and  henceforward  became 
Sister  Theresa  of  Saint  Austin.  She  now 
entered  on  all  the  humiliating  and  irksome 
duties  of  a  postulant.  She  read  and  served 
in  the  refectory  ;  she  was  the  earliest  at  all 
common  exercises  ;  it  was  her  duty  to  be  the 
first  to  ojKJn  and  shut  the  choir  door ;  she 
lighted  the  nuns  at  night  to  the  dormitories. 
She  had,  moreover,  to  sc-rape  and  rub  the 
floors,  clean  the  candlesdeks,  and  wash  the 
dishes.  In  a  rose-colored  silk  bedgown,  she 
scrubbed  a  tlirty  kettle,  till  she  became 
black  as  a  kitchen  flrudge,  and  gave  the 
convent  her  dirty  gown  as  a  relic,  to  show 
that  a  princess  had  fulfilled  the  meanest 
offices  of  the  Carmelites.  The  zealous  pos¬ 
tulant  suffered  much  from  the  frequent  fasts  i 
required  by  the  order,  but  would  accept  no 
indulgence.  The  princesses,  her  sisters, 
who  came  to  see  her  at  supj>er,  were  horri-  | 
tied  to  see  Louisa  eating  stewed  potatoes  ' 
and  cold  milk,  with  alacrity  and  appetite. 
The  king,  too,  came,  and  was  likewise 
shocked  at  her  simple  meals  and  hard  beds. 
The  postulant  suffered  most  from  leaving  , 
off  her  high-heeled  shoes  and  taking  to  flat 
slippers.  She  also  found  the  absence  of  her 
watch  a  special  deprivation.  She  refus«‘d 
to  let  an  artist  take  her  portrait,  and  she 
shed  tears  because  toadying  nuns  irouhl  se¬ 
lect  the  best  vegetables  for  her  and  dress 
them  in  a  better  manner  than  usual.  At 
first  the  princess  could  not  kneel  long  to¬ 
gether  without  intense  pain  ;  but  nine  days’ 
prayers  to  Saint  Louis  of  Gonzaga  of  course 
relieved  her  of  this  infirmity. 

Convent  life  grew  more  and  mort»  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  devotee.  “At  Versailles,”  she 
used  to  say,  “  I  had  a  sumptuous  bed,  but  I 
slept  ill.  Exquisite  dainties  were  set  on 
my  table,  but  I  had  no  appetite.  Here,  I 
have  almost  scruples  at  the  jtleasure  I  feel 
in  eating  beans  and  carrots ;  and  on  my 
straw  bed  I  sleep  miraculously  well.” 

A*-  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  1  used  to  be  summoned  to  the  eard- 
room.  Here,  I  go  to  mental  prayer.  At 


nine  o’clock  the  bell  calls  me  to  service  ;  at  ! 
"N'ersailles  it  was  the  hour  for  the  comedy.  ! 
Then,  1  used  to  waste  hoiu*s  on  my  toilet ;  ; 
here,  1  am  not  two  minutes  in  dn'ssing.  Hy  i 
l»ed  is  three  boards  and  a  straw  mattress ;  1  ; 
have  no  dress  but  serge  and  woollen  ;  1  have  | 
every  dav  seven  hours’  choir.”  And  yet  j 
the  invalid  princess  soon  ceased  to  spit  j 
blood,  which  she  hatl  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  and  grew  firt  and  rudily.  On  the 
day  of  her  ai  rival  at  the  convent  the  prin¬ 
cess  gave  the  prioress  five  hundred  jtounds. 
Her  [)ension  was  one  thousand  jHJunds  a 
year,  and  the  king  endowed  the  convent 
with  revenues  sufficient  tor  forty  nuns. 

'Hie  jirincess  took  the  full  vows,  and  re-  | 
eei\  ed  the  black  veil  from  the  Countess  of 
Provence  in  1771.  She  told  those  who 
came  to  see  her,  that  the  nuns  were  angels, 
and  that  she  owed  all  her  happiness  to 
them.  Soon  after  her  public  ))rotession, 
the  princess  was  chosen  mistress  of  the  nov¬ 
ices,  in  right  (of  course  again)  of  her  char-  ! 
acter  for  prudence,  wisdom,  mildness,  and  | 
sound  judirment.  She  often  secretly  ex-  ; 
edited  the  tasks  of  the  other  novices.  | 
When  discovered,  she  would  throw  herself  j 
at  the  nuns’  leet,  kiss  their  hands,  and  ' 
pray  them  to  allow  her  to  complete  her  task. 
One  day  she  found  a  novice  weeping  in  one  j 
of  the  little  garden  oratories,  r.nil  saying,  i 
“  Alwa_\  s  sweeping,  always  rubbing  the 
floors  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  out.”  j 
The  jirincess  soothed  her,  and  helped  her 
to  finish  her  service,  exclaiming,  “  Yes ;  | 
always  mortifying  ourselves ;  but  you  and  1  j 
will  hold  out,  and  till  death.”  If  a  novice  | 
ilreaded  the  moment  when  her  hair  was  to  | 
be  cut  off,  the  princess  would  do  it  with  her  j 
own  hands,  —  which  must  have  been  a  great  , 
comfort  to  the  novice.  She  underwent  1 
penance  for  those  who  were  proud.  She  | 
threw  away  a  lock  of  her  mother’s  hair  be-  i 
cause,  as  she  said,  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  j 
devotee,  it  showed  an  attachment  too  hu-  I 
man  for  a  Theresan.  To  her  great  mor-  I 
tification,  two  years  after  profession  the 
jirincess  was  elected  prioress  of  St.  Denis 
for  three  years.  She  grew  more  vigilant, 
unselfish,  and  zealous.  She  nursed  the 
sick  and  dressed  wounds.  She  attended 
the  dying,  and  gave  the  last  kiss  of  charity 
to  the  dead.  Though  prioress,  she  contin-  j 
ued  to  sweep  the  stairs  and  wash  the  dishes ; 
and  if  a  lay  sister  did  not  wake  to  call  the  I 
nuns  to  matins  (at  two  a.  m.)  the  jirioress  i 
herself  would  perform  the  service.  i 

The  royal  devotee  was,  at  least  in  one 
]ioint,  superior  to  many  devotees  before  and 
since.  She  was  very  cheerful,  and  on  the  I 
days  of  recreation  allowed  to  the  Carmel-  ; 
ites,  always  directed  the  amusements,  es-  j 
peciallv  a  lottery,  in  which  the  jirizes  were  I 
prayers  to  recite,  minutes  for  meditation,  | 
and  other  v.-orks  of  supererogation.  She  j 
esjiecially  llirbade  the  Abbe  Berlin,  the  j 
father  superior,  to  call  her  in  his  letters  ; 
“  madame,”  or  to  conclude  ivlth  “  respectful  | 
humble  servant.”  She  exerted  herself : 
much  to  obtain  the  beatification  of  ^lother  j 
Ann  of  Jesus,  a  Theresan,  who  founded  | 
the  Carmelite  Order,  in  France.  i 

Even  in  the  convent,  Madame  Louisa  was 
beset  by  a  thousand  solicitations.  De-  1 
sorters  wrote  to  her  to  obtain  pardon,  poor  : 
men  of  talent  wrote  to  her  for  money.  Dis-  [ 
graced  courtiers  wrote  to  her  to  recover  i 
them  their  forfeited  rank.  ! 

The  miserable  voluptuary,  her  father,  i 
usually  visited  the  convent  onee  a  month,  ' 
but  he  forbade  any  kind  of  ceremonial  at  | 
his  reception,  and  never  brought  any  of  his  | 
attendants  inside  the  doors.  Mass,  vesjiers,  ; 
or  benediction  in  progress,  he  attended  in  | 
the  outer  choir,  and,  when  the  host  was  ele-  ' 
vated,  wept  and  prostrated  himself  on  the 
pavement.  A  small  a])artmeut  was  set  apart 
for  his  use,  where  he  dined,  and  the  nuns  j 
came  in  to  see,  with  trembling  admiration, 
their  worthy  monarch,  the  lover  of  the 
Pompadour.  Often  during  Lent  he  brought 
the  finest  of  fish  as  a  treat  for  the  convent. 
During  the  king’s  last  illness,  the  Princess 
Louisa  sent  him  a  crucifix  which  she  had 
received  from  the  pope,  and  which  secured 
indulgences  even  to  persons  in  arlirulo 
7nortis.  “  By  this  act,”  said  the  king, 

“  I  truly  know  my  daughter ;  pray  return 
her  my  thanks  !  ”  and  he  died  holding  it  in 
his  hands. 

His  nephew,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  a 
'  great  regard  for  the  princess.  The  queen, 
too,  often  visited  the  convent,  and  brought 
'  her  ill-starred  children  with  her.  The  ever- 
watchful  nuns  observed  that,  one  day  one 
of  the  children,  being  restricted  in  her  food, 
picked  up  every  crumb  with  the  greatest 
care.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  There- 
,  sans,  and  the  nuns  exclaimed,  “  This  shows 
!  a  disposition  for  the  convent.”  Marie  Antoi- 
i  nette  replied  courteously,  but  probably  with 
i  entire  insinceiity,  “  If  God  one  day  gives 


her  that  vocation,  I  shall  not  hinder  her  from 
coming  to  partake  of  your  happiness.” 

The  Empress  Maria  'llieresa  had  also  a 
great  esteem  and  afl'ection  for  the  roval  dev¬ 
otee,  sent  her  her  own  ]>ieture  in  tlie  The¬ 
resan  costume.  She  never  spoke  of  the 
heroism  of  tlie  princess’s  sacrifiee  without 
admiration.  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  having 
always  jiromised  to  rehn'ld  the  church  of 
his  daughter’s  nunnery,  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
fulfilled  the  sacred  engagement.  Among 
the  ornaments  of  the  new  church  were  six 
silver  candlesticks  and  a  cross,  presented 
by  the  iwpe.  The  princess,  also,  at  a  great 
expense,  obtained  fiir  the  convent  the  bodies 
of  several  saints.  She  partieularly  insisted 
during  the  ivbnilding  tiiat  the  men  should 
not  work  on  Sundavs.  The  princess  spent 
much  time  in  opiwsing  the  new  philosophy 
of  those  davs,  and  in  trying  to  cheek  the 
license  of  the  press.  She  j)articularly  re¬ 
sisted  the  reduction  of  Lent  fasts,  complain¬ 
ing  that  in  Paris  Iburteen  holv-days  had 
bi'cn  retrenched  without  the  jsdice  entbre- 
ing  the  stricter  observance  of  other  festi¬ 
vals  :  the  shops  in  Paris  being  opened  even 
on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany. 

In  171)1,  the  pojie  consented  to  eanonize 
the  Carmelite  sister  Mother  Mary  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  to  proclaim  her  the  work¬ 
er  of  two  miracles.  The  canonization  of 
Mother  Ann  of  .lesus,  howevex',  though 
sought  for  by  Catherine  de  Medici,'  and 
now  by  the  empress,  was  deterred :  though 
several  authentic  miracles  wrought  by 
^lother  Ann  wen*  acknowledged  by  the 
cautious  jHintiff.  To  all  snflering  nuns  the 
jn-incess  held  out  a  hand.  When  the  Cai'- 
inelitcs  of  Brabant  and  Austrian  Flanders 
were  turned  out  of  their  convents,  the  royal 
devotee  obtained  leave  from  Louis  the  Six¬ 
teenth  to  give  them  home  and  shelter.  All 
she  asked  in  return  was  to  have  the  Imdies 
of  two  Carmelite  saints.  —  Mother  Ann  of 
Jesus,  and  Mother  Ann  of  .Saint  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  ilanv  of  these  Flemish  nuns  had  to 
pass  througli  their  native  villages  on  their 
way  to  France,  but  none  of  them  visited 
their  fathers  or  mothers ;  and  such  absurd 
abnegation  was  considered  a  proof  of  super¬ 
holiness.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  of  tlicse 
nuns,  whose  daily  jiride  was  to  tread  under 
foot  all  natural  affection,  arrived  in  France, 
with  a  whole  community  of  the  order  of 
.Saint  Clare  from  Ghent.  They  prostrated 
themselves  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  their  bene¬ 
factress,  and  begged  her  aceeptance  of  the 
only  treasure  they  possessed,  —  a  bone  of 
Saint  Colette,  their  foundress.  But  the 
princess  refused  to  deprive  them  of  this 
osteological  blessing. 

Day  by  day  the  princess  grew  more  and 
more  weary  of  the  amusements  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  outer  world.  She  closed  the 
pailoir  whenever  she  could,  and  declined  all 
visits  that  could  be  declined.  Nevertheless, 
the  Eniperor  Joseph  the  .Seeond,  the  Arch¬ 
duke,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  Gus- 
tavus  of  .Sweden,  all  visited  her  simple  cell, 
to  wonder  at  her  straw  bed,  wooden  spoon, 
and  the  earthen  pitcher.  To  such  visitors 
the  devotee  would  boast  of  her  health  and 
happiness.  “  Every  time,”  she  said,  “  that 
my  sisters  enter  their  carriage  to  return  to 
Versailles,  I  bless  Divine  Providence  lor 
not  being  obliged  to  follow  them.  In  this 
convent  years  pass  like  days.  Tliey  say 
that  there  are  souls  who  go  straight  to 
Paradise  without  jiassing  through  Purga^ 
tory.  I  despair  ever  to  ^  of  that  number, 
for  I  am  too  happy  a  Carmelite.  Even  the 
dust  of  our  convent  becomes  holv.” 

As  old  age  crejit  nearer,  tfie  devotee 
loaded  herself  with  greater  austerities.  .She 
would  not  confess  illness,  for  fear  the  in-  | 
dulgences  shown  her  should  countenance  a 
relaxation  among  the  novices.  When  un¬ 
able  to  assist  at  the  choir,  she  lay  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  She  refused  all 
titles  of  honor,  and  rebuked  a  preacher 
who  apostrophized  her  in  his  sermon,  and 
who  called  the  Carmelites  “  ladies.”  In  the 
seventeen  years  of  her  monastic  life,  the 
prineess  wore,  in  all,  only  three  gowns. 
Her  shifts  were  of  serge,  her  stockings  of 
cloth,  her  slippers  of  packthreail.  She  wore 
patched  veils.  Her  cell  was  narrow  and 
jjoor,  containing  only  the  celebrated  straw 
bed,  a  straw  chair,  a  wooden  crucifix,  a 
table,  and  three  paper  pictures.  'I'lie  con¬ 
vent  was  damp  and  draughty.  She  for¬ 
bade  all  ornaments  in  any  part  of  the 
monastery.  So  frugal  was  she,  that  she 
never  allowed  the  purveyor  to  spend  more 
than  seven  shillings  a  day  for  fish  for  sixty- 
nuns.  So  careless  yvas  she  about  her  food, 
that  it  became  a  saying  among  the  novices, 
if  the  cook  had  been  more  than  usually 
careless,  “  Why,  Mother  Theresa  of  Saint 
Austin  herself  could  not  eat  it  I”  For 
seven  years  she  went  on  eati#g  eggs,  cooked 
in  a  particular  manner  repugnant  to  her. 


yvithout  mentioning  her  antipathy.  .She 
one  day,  without  complaining,  jiartook  of  a 
dccayeil  artichoke,  yvhich  had  been  served 
at  table  by  mistake.  At  another  meal  she 
ate  an  egg  which  had  broken  and  fallen 
into  a  wash-tub.  Still,  even  to  the  last, 
some  of  the  old  refined  tastes  clung  to  the 
devotee.  She  sometimes  cried  like  a  child 
at  her  chapped  and  frost-bitten  hands.  1  leaf, 
too,  she  much  dreaded,  but  nevertheless  she 
almost  lived  in  the  infirmary.  It  being  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  hair  robe  she  wore  made  her 
skin  bleed,  she  said,  “  I  yvish  to  expiate,  as 
a  Theresan,  the  folly  1  shoyved  formerly  in 
we.aring  the  livery  and  bracelets  of  hell.” 

'llie  nun  is  alwjvys  trying  to  check  the 
divinely  implanted  emotions  of  the  heart, 
knowing  so  much  better  than  the  divine 
Author  of  our  being  yvhat  the  human  heart 
should  be.  When  the  king  died,  and  the 
Carmelites  had  to  recite  the  office  for  the 
dead,  every  one  but  the  jwincess  (then  pri¬ 
oress)  burst  into  tears ;  but  she  continued 
singing  the  Fsahus  in  all  the  pride  of  fanat¬ 
icism.  She  delighted  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  decorating  altars,  taking  care  of  the 
sacretl  vestments,  or  sweeping  and  cleaning 
the  oratories.  When  Pope  Clement  the 
Fourteenth  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  she 
mourned  in  silence. 

Tlie  night  before  any  great  church  festival 
she  generally  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
She  went  to  confession  tyvice  a  yveek.  She 
had  a  great  belief  in  holy  water,  yvhich  she 
said,  “  acquires  by  the  exorcisms  of  the 
church  a  great  virtue  against  the  Powers  of 
Darkness.”  At  night  she  always  kept  her 
crucifix  in  her  bed,  to  speak  to  (so  she 
said),  till  she  fell  asleep.  She  yvas  noyv  con¬ 
sidered  the  sjiecial  glory  of  the  nieresan 
order,  and  the  jirotectress  of  the  nuns  all 
over  France.  At  court  on  her  five-and- 
tyventieth  birthday,  the  Bishop  of  Langres 
had  jyredicted  she  yvould  die  at  fifty ;  she 
had  always  believed  in  this  prediction,  and 
it  proved  true. 

In  1787,  some  democratic  changes  affect¬ 
ing  the  Church  are  supposed  to  have  brought 
on  her  last  illness.  She  i-efused  to  have  an 
altar  erected  in  the  infirmary  where  her  bed 
was,  because  that  yvas  a  court  custom  yvhen 
any  of  the  royal  family  yverc  ill. 

“  You  propose  to  me  a  very  ill-becoming 
distinction.  Living  or  dying,  I  will  be  a 
sinqJe  Carmelite.” 

Day  after  day,  she  examined  her  letters, 
burning  some  and  arranging  others.  She 
wrote  fareyvell  letters  to  her  sisters,  and  to 
the  king.  On  her  death-bed  she  was  meek 
and  gentle,  repeatedly  asking  pardon  of  her 
attendants  tor  giving  them  so  much  trouble. 
She  still  refused  to  see  her  physician  save 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  monastery.  She 
begged  one  of  her  sisters,  yvho  yvaited  on 
her,  to  inform  her  yvhen  she  was  approach¬ 
ing  her  end.  .She  then  received  the  viati¬ 
cum,  called  the  nuns  around  her,  urged 
special  nun  to  correct  certain  faults,  and  re¬ 
proved  those  about  her  bed  for  sobbing  and 
groaning.  Immediately  after  receiving  the 
viaticum  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  jirioress 
came  over  her,  and  she  said  to  one  of  the 
attendant  nuns,  “  .Sister,  your  veil  does 
not  hang  loyv  enough.”  She  declined  fur¬ 
ther  remedies,  s.aying,  “I  yvish  they  yvould 
let  me  die  quickly,  but  if  they  will  liave  it 
so,  I  must  not  refuse  to  obey  or  to  suffer.” 
She  then  left  all  her  property  —  tivo  yvoo<len 
crucifixes  —  to  her  two  nurses,  on  condition 
that  the  next  prioress  permitted  the  be¬ 
quest.  Tlie  last  yy-ords  of  this  poor  mis¬ 
taken  woman  were,  — 

“  It  is  noyv  the  time.  Come,  let  us  arise, 
and  make  haste  to  go  to  heaven.” 

I  We  h.-ive  given  this  brief  sketch  in  an  im¬ 
partial  spirit,  impressed,  however,  through¬ 
out,  by  the  deej)  conviction  that  if  such 
a  woman  did  good  in  a  community  of 
sixty  selfdormcnting  sisters,  liow  much 
more  good  she  yvould  have  done  by  her 
shining  example,  yvarning,  and  advice,  in 
the  corrupt  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
her  miserable  father. 


A  French  paper  mentions  the  following 
sensible  custom  which  prevails  at  Stuttgard, 
the  capital  of  Wurtemberg.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  New-Year’s  Day  a  sort  of  fair,  or 
exchange  for  visiting-caixls,  is  held  in  a 
ublic  place.  All  the  servants  of  good 
ouses,  and  all  the  commissionaires,  meet 
there,  and  one  among  them,  mounted  on 
a  bench  or  table,  calls  out  the  addresses. 
At  each  name  announced  a  cloud  of  cards 
falls  into  a  basket  placed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  representative  of  the  person  for 
whom  these  cards  are  intended  can  pocket 
his  contingent.  Each  follows  in  his  turn, 
and  in  a  feiv  minutes  hundreds  of  cards  have 
reached  their  destination  without  fatigue  to 
any  one.  The  idea  is  ingenious  and  practical. 


February  19, 1870.] 
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THE  LITTLE  SNOW-BOY. 

IlY  MKH.  S.  C.  IIALI,. 

I 

Many  who  read  thi.s  will  riMueniber  thi^  : 

hi‘avy  snow  that  gave  the  New  Year 
of  1867  so  cold  a  reception  on  the  day  “  al¬ 
ter  ”  its  birth,  when  all  the  iieople  woke  up 
to  see  tlie  whole  of  their  world,  were  it  town  : 
or  country,  shrouded  in  spotless  white,  i 
Farmer  Boyd’s  sheep  seemed  to  know  what  I 
was  on  the  wing,  for  they  crowded  together 
under  the  trees  on  the  close  of  that  New  i 
Year’s  day,  as  a  sort  of  pn'paration  for  the  ; 
night.  The  next  morning,  long  before  day,  , 
the  farmer  and  his  sons  were  in  the  mead¬ 
ow,  heedless  of  the  thick  blinding  snow,  re-  1 
solved  to  preserve  the  Hock ;  and  if  they  ; 
had  not  been  up  and  active,  the  greater  I 
number  of  Farmer  Boyd’s  valuable  South  | 
Downs  would  have  been  buried  in  a  snow¬ 
drift,  so  sudden  and  violent  was  the  fall,  so  , 
deep  and  dangerous  were  the  drifts.  The  ; 
farmer  said  he  should  not  have  saved  half  I 
but  for  the  perseverance  of  his  little  dog,  —  j 
not  a  sheep-dog,  but  a  small  pet  of  his  i 
daughter’s,  a  little  sagacious  creature  that 
was  often  snubbed  because  it  was  not  j 
“  thorough-bred,”  and  so  they  forgot  that  it  ' 
was  thorowjh-hearted  \  a  queer  thing,  who, 
with  a  species  of  animal  economy,  always 
ran  on  three  legs,  giving  one  of  the  four  a 
rest,  and  another  a  rest  in  its  turn.  Very 
early  on  that  particular  morning,  between 
scratching  and  barking  and  winning,  she 
had  managed  to  waken  her  master  before 
davbreak  on  the  2d  of  .Tanuarv.  But  that 
(lid  not  content  her;  when  tbe  door  was 
opened,  she  ran  to  the  window,  and  the 
fiu’mer,  seeing  it  was  nearly  blocked  up  by 
snow,  roused  his  sons,  and  set  off  to  see  after 
his  sheep.  The  dog  at  first  wished  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  party,  but  immediately  on  her  leav¬ 
ing  the  porch  she  became  buried  in  the 
snow,  and  quickly  floundered  back  again, 
and,  after  being  called  “  good  dog  ”  and 
“  wise  Peg  ”  by  her  young  mistress,  she  sat 
quietly  down  on  the  warm  kitchen-hearth, 
not  sleeping,  however,  but  cocking  first  one 
ear,  and  then  the  other,  and  (juictly  moving 
her  stumpy  tail  when  the  master’s  voice 
was  heard  in  the  distance.  The  farmer 
knew  there  would  be  a  still  heavier  fall,  for 
the  clouds  were  weighted  with  snow. 
“  Mary,”  he  said  to  his  daughter,  when  he 
returned,  “  see  that  there  is  a  good  lot  of 
pea-soup  made ;  the  cottagers  beyond  the 
croft  will  be  glad  of  it,  for  their  masters  are 
frozen  out  of  work  already.” 

Mary,  like  a  good  girl,  said,  “  Yes,  father  ” ; 
but  while  she  shook  the  snow-flakes  off  his 
coat  she  added,  “Father,  what  can  jmor 
Aunt  Lyddy  and  her  one-armed  boy  do  this 
weather  ?  ” 

“  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  ”  he  answered 
sharply.  Mary  said  no  more ;  but  she 
raised  her  large  eyes  to  her  father’s,  and  he 
saw  they  were  full  of  tears. 

The  trees  all  round  the  farm  looked 
lovely,  <,‘oated  with  the  glittering  snow,  and 
one  of  the  farmer’s  sons  cleared  a  place  for 
the  wild  birds  to  feed  on ;  they  cleared  it 
again  and  again,  for  the  snow  continued  to 
fall. 

“O  dear!”  said  Mary  to  her  brother 
Tom,  “  I  wish  father  would  forgive  his  sis¬ 
ter,  and  let  her  and  little  Joe  come  here  to 
us ;  he  is  so  kind  in  his  rough  way,  to  every 
one  else.  If  she  did  marrj-  badly,  she  only 
did  her  diitv  as  a  wife  by  refusing  to  leave 
her  husband:  and  now  that  he  is  dead  —  ” 
Mary  paused. 

Tont  rubbed  his  curly  red  head  with  his 
very  red  hand.  Tom  was  called  “  prac¬ 
tical.” 

“  I  don’t  sec  what  little  .Toe  could  do 
here,  with  only  one  arm.  Which  of  them 
is  gone  ?  ”  he  said  at  last. 

“  The  left.” 

“  Oh !  well  he  could  ’tend  day-school  and 
Sunday  school ;  they  might  make  a  scholar 
of  him,  more  than  ever  they  could  make 
of  me.” 

“  Dear  Tom,”  said  Mary,  “  we  must 
get  at  father’s  heart  somehow,  and  all  will 
be  well.  I  cannot  bear  to  tbink  of  their 
starving,  perhaps,  in  that  horrid  London.” 

“  Horrid  London  !  ”  rei)eated  Tom.  “  I 
like  that !  Oranges  down  here  are  a  penny 
apiece,  and  there  Frank  Fowler  got  three 
a  penny,  —  such  beauties  !  ” 

On  New  Year’s  Day  the  “  Aunt  Lyddy  ” 
who  had  such  a  strong  hold  on  Mary  Boyd’s 
sympathy,  was  literally  without  fire,  an<l 
almost  without  food ;  the  miserable  attic 
where  she  starved  and  shivered  let  in  the 
bitter  wind,  and  that  day  little  Joe  had 
done  everythin"  but  steal  or  beg  to  procure 
his  mother  food.  One  gentleman  wno  had 
tossed  him  threepence  for  holding  his  horse 
said  he  was  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  if  he 
had  two  arms  instead  of  one  he  would  get 


him  into  the  shoeblack  brigade.  Joe  col¬ 
ored,  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  an-  * 
swered,  “  Please,  sir,  a  willing  mind  is  etiual 
to  another  arm.”  The  gentleman  smiled, 
shook  his  head,  and  trotted  off.  Poor  Joe 
put  uii  his  hand  to  the  remains  of  his  arm  ;  | 
it  had  been  amputated  just  above  the  elbow  , 
in  consequence  of  an  accident :  “  1  only 
wish  1  hacl  to  do  all  1  could  do  with  one  arm,” 
he  murmured.  He  wandered  up  and  down 
the  streets ;  the  air  was  growing  colder  and  , 
colder ;  he  was  very  hungry,  but  he  passed 
the  temptations  of  bakers’  and  cooks’  shops,  ; 
tightening  his  fingers  more  closely  on  the 
little  silver  coin. 

“  1  may  get  something  for  mother ;  I  have 
another  ])enny,”  murmured  the  boy.  He 
entered  a  baker’s  shop,  and  askeil  for  a  ' 
penny  loaf,  laying  down  his  threepence. 
Such  a  fat,  jolly  baker,  who  was  rolling  and 
laughing  behind  a  counter  piled  with  cakes 
and  dainties,  looked  in  his  pale,  pinched  face, 
bluish  from  cold.  I 

“  Only  a  pennv  loaf  New  Year’s  night, 
my  little  man?  Well,  there  it  is.”  | 

Joe  took  it  up ;  as  the  baker  took  up  the  i 
coin  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  boy,  and  said,  i 
sternly,  ‘  You  are  young  to  follow  so  bad  a 
trade :  this  is  bad  money.” 

“  Bad  money !  ”  repeated  Joe.  “  ()  sir,  ; 

I  had  it  from  a  kind  gentleman  for  hold-  ^ 
ing  his  horse.” 

“  Have  you  no  other  money  ?  ” 

“  Another  penny.” 

“  And  why  did  you  not  pay  for  the  loaf 
with  that  ?  ” 

“  Please,  sir,  I  wanted  change ;  1  wanted  ; 
to  buy  something  more  for  my  mother,”  and  > 
his  large  blue  eyes  filled  Avith  tears.  j 

I  “  I  must  keep  that  threepence.  What  a  i 
shame  for  a  gentleman  to  do  such  a  thing  j 
I  as  give  bail  money  to  a  child  like  that !  ”  ! 

I  “  Please,  sir,  I  know  he  did  n’t  intend  it ;  ! 
j  he  spoke  kind  to  me ;  ho  did  n’t  know  it  was  i 
j  bad.”  i 

The  jolly  baker  looked  attentively  at  the  ; 
little  boy.  j 

“  See  here,  my  lad ;  if  you  knew  the  coin  j 
was  bad,  the  sin  will  be  heavy  on  you ;  but  | 
I  believe  you  did  not :  you  wanted  footl  for  i 
your  mother,  and  you  would  not.  let  blame  ! 
fall  on  the  absent,  —  two  right  things,  j 
God  hel^  you,  child  1  ”  he  added,  pitying-  | 
ly  ;  “  you  look  half  Starved !  Give  me  j 
back  that  loaf,  and  here  is  a  bigger  one ; 
and,  missis  !  hand  over  one  of  those  ounces  ■ 
of  tea  and  lialf-pounds  of  sugar  we  made  | 
up  for  our  poor  customers ;  and  there’s  three  I 
sound  penny-pieces  for  you,  little  one ;  only  i 
always  look  to  your  silver  before  you  pass  ' 
it  in  future  !  ”  . 

Joe  could  not  speak  for  quite  a  minute ;  ' 
he  walked  to  the  shop-door,  and  then 
turned  back. 

“  If  you  please,  you  do  not  think  I  knew 
that  money  was  ba<l  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  I’ll  —  never  forget  it 
—  never,  sir !  ”  and  giving  vent  to  one  large 
sob,  he  left  the  shop. 

There  was  feasting  in  the  widow’s  attic 
that  night ;  to  be  sure,  Joe  was  obliged  to 
make  a  candle-screen  with  his  hat,  or  the 
poor  thin  little  candle  would  have  been 
blown  out  by  the  wind  that  Avhistled 
through  the  chattering  window ;  but  there 
was  a  bluish  cup  of  hot  water  with  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  tea  and  milk,  and  a  tiny  little  fire  ;  ' 
and  there  was  much  thankfulness  for  what 
would  have  seemed  to  many  a  very  small 
mercy ;  and  there  was  earnest  prayer;  and 
huddled  under  their  scanty  clotbing,  the 
mother  and  child  slept  soundly,  and  awoke 
in  the  morning  to  the  consciousness  that  as 
the  snow,  having  found  its  way  through  the  , 
broken  panes  of  the  attic  windoAv,  was 
heaped  on  the  floor,  and  the  neighboring  i 
roofs  and  chimneys  were  like  mountains  of 
“  dazzling  white,”  there  must  have  been  a 
“  heavy  mil  ”  during  the  night. 

“  We’re  snowed  up,  Joe,”  said  the  poor 
widow ;  “  and  the  end  will  soon  come  ;  this 
cold  will  kill  me.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,  mother,”  said  little  Joe, 
cheerily,  while  moulding  a  snowball  out  of  ; 
the  snow  on  the  floor. 

“  I  shall  go  out  as  a  snoAv-boy,  while  you 
i  remain  there,  just  as  I  wrap  you  up,  and  see 
j  what  lots  of  cash  I  shall  earn.  God  has 
!  sent  the  snow  to  be  our  friend ;  the  snow 
I  shall  make  us  fire !  ” 

I  “  My  poor  maimed  child !  ”  whispered  the 
widow  to  herself;  “  but  God  has  graciously 
!  given  him  a  cheerful  heart !  ” 

I  The  snow  had  fallen  as  heavily  and  rap¬ 
idly  in  London  as  in  the  country.  When 
Jo**  got  out  at  the  street  dixir  the  streets 
were  nearly  blocked  up,  the  omnibuses  did 
I  not  run,  the  few  cabs  that  appeared  came 
I  out  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  pair  of  horses ; 

{  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  was 
I  the  intense  silence  of  the  immense  city. 


Althoagli  Kensington  is  generally  consid-  | 
cred  a  quiet,  dignified  suburb,  yet  it  has,  in 
our  opinion,  a  more  than  fair  share  of  noise 
and  bustle ;  but  on  the  2d  of  .lanuarv  it  was 
as  though  we  were  stricken  with  a  j)lague. 
Tlie  only  sound  in  our  villas  was  made  bv 
the  rough  voices  of  speculating  navvies,  Avho 
kept  continually  suggesting  that  Ave  must 
have  the  snow  cleared,  —  “  Clear  your  i 
snoAv  !  clear  your  snow !  ”  —  terrifying  the  | 
servants  by  information  conveyed  (loAvn  the  ! 
areas  that  if  we  did  not  “  clear  our  suoav, 
AA-e ’ll  be  had  up  and  punished, — worse 
than  not  sweeping  clumneys  regular  it 
Avar.” 

Boys  crept  about  Avith  shovels  and  | 
brooms,  but  were  kept  in  awe  by  the  naA- 
vies,  who  monopolized  the  trade. 

Little  Joe  Avas  some  v, -hat  perplexed,  after  j 
his  determination  to  go  out  as  a  “  snow-  1 
boy,”  by  the  fact  that  he  had  neither  shovel  | 
nor  broom.  | 

After  a  little  consideration,  heedless  of  j 
snoAV-drift  or  snoAA’-shoAver,  he  took  his  way  ! 
to  the  baker’s,  and  entered  the  shop  hoj)e- 
fully. 

“  Drat  those  boys,”  said  the  baker’s  wife, 

“  they  neither  give  nor  take  rest !  What 
do  you  want  now  ?  ” 

“  Please,  ma’am,  if  I  had  a  broom  and  a 
shovel  I  could  earn  something  for  my  moth¬ 
er  bv  clearing  awav  snow.” 

“Well!” 

“  I  thought  the  good  gentleman  here, 
Avho  was  so  kind  to  me  yesterday,  might 
lend  them  to  me.  Mother  anil  I  had  a 
beautiful  tea  last  night  —  thank  you,  ma’am ; 
but  we  have  very  little  of  anything  for  to¬ 
day.” 

The  baker  entered  the  shop  before  his 
wife  had  time  to  answer. 

“  A  shovel  and  a  broom,  is  it  ?  ”  said  the 
jolly  baker.  “  And  because  I  was  kind  to 
you  yesterday,  you  expect  me  to  be  kind  to 
you  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Hope,  sir,  not  quite  expect.” 

“  Oh !  oh !  ”  said  the  baker,  “  chop’s 
words,  does  it  ?  And  if  I  did  lend  them,  how 
do  I  knoAV  you  would  return  them  ?  ” 

“  I  Avoulii  promise  you,  sir;  mother  knows 
I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life ;  you  might  go 
to  mother  and  ask  her.” 

The  baker  lent  the  child  what  he  re¬ 
quested  ;  at  five  o’clock  he  had  not  re¬ 
turned. 

“  I  told  you  so,”  said  the  baler’s  Avife. 

“  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  as  you  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  what  you  said  yourself,  how  could  you 
expect  me  to  believe  you  ?  The  child  has 
an  honest  face;  has,  I  am  sure,  been  well 
brought  up ;  and,  moreover,  is  very  like 
poor  Lyddy  Boyd.” 

“  She  Avas  a  fool,”  said  the  baker’s  Avife. 

“  Because  she  married  the  man  she  loved  ? 
Did  not  yott  do  the  same  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  marry  a  scamp,”  answered  the 
baker's  wife ;  aud  though  she  was  dusting 
the  counter  w'ith  her  apron,  she  looked 
proudly  at  her  husband  at  the  s.amc  time. 

“  Here  comes  our  little  snow-boy,”  said 
the  baker,  as  Joe,  Aveary  and  foot-sore,  but 
smiling,  went  past  the  windoAv. 

“  Here ’s  your  shovel  and  broom,”  said 
the  little  fellow,  “and  many  thanks,  sir; 
and,  please,  I  want  a  twopenny  loaf,  and 
here  are  the  coppers,  —  I  made  tenpence 
halfpenny  :  and  at  one  house  the  lady,  b**- 
sides  the  money,  gave  me  this  tract,  and  a 
great  bun.” 

“  Which  you  ate  ?  ”  said  the  baker’s 
wife. 

“  O  no  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  I  kept  it  for 
mother.” 

“  What  is  your  mother’s  name  ?  ”  iu- 
,  quired  the  baker. 

“  Mrs.  Lloyd,  sir,” 

“  Mrs.  Llovd  ?  ”  he  repeated.  Lvddv 
Lloyd  ?  ”  ■ 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir,  as  to  the  Lvddv ;  I 
never  heard  her  called  anything  but  Mrs. 
Llovd.  I  call  her  mother.” 


Ids  purchases,  —  hot  soup  and  meat  from  a 
cookshop,  tea,  sugar,  three  large  candles, 
and  a  hundred  of  coal,  and  aU  for  Joe’s 
mother !  At  last  the  child  burst  into  tears. 

“  What  is  the  matter  now,  little  snow- 
lioy  ?  ”  inquired  the  baker. 

“  Nothing,  sir ;  only  mother  will  have  all 
she  wants  without  my  help !  ” 

“  No,  my  child  ;  it  is  all  through  you  that 
she  will  receive  this  little  help  from  an  old 
friend.  If  you  had  not  practised  self-help, 
and  loved  your  mother,  you  would  not 
have  enlisted  my  sympathy  and  had  my 
help.” 

“  Mother  was  afraid  of  the  snow,”  said 
little  .Joe,  “  but  1  told  her  it  came  for  good.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  this,  little  snow-boy,” 
inquired  the  baker,  —  “  ‘  That  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
the  Lord  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir;  mother  has  said  it,  though 
she ’s  so  dull  at  times.  This  is  the  house, 
but  1  think  you  are  too  broad  across  the 
shoulders  to  get  up  the  top  stairs.”  For  an 
instant  the  baker  doubted,  and  looked  in¬ 
quiringly  at  the  child  ;  could  it  be  that  he 
had  made  up  a  storv"  about  his  mother  ? 

I  But  Joe  added,  “  You  can  get  up  sideways, 

'  sir,  as  the  landlady  does  when  she  comes  for 
I  her  rent.” 

I  think  we  all  know  by  this  time  what  a 
I  kind  heart  the  baker  had,  and  can  believe 
j  that  he  felt  very  sad  when  he  saw  the  once 
pretty  and  bright  village  girl  a  faded,  worn- 
out  woman  ! 

“  Joe  should  not  have  brought  you  here, 
Mr.  Glascote,”  she  said,  draAving  a  thread¬ 
bare  blanket  around  her.  “  I  do  not  want 
to  intrude  my  poverty  on  any  one  !  ” 

“  Mother  1  ”  interrupted  Joe,  “  the  gentle¬ 
man  ’s  very  kind,  but  we  have  money  of  our 
own,  mother.  I  earned  tenpence  halfpenny 
as  a  snow-boy  ;  did  I  not  tell  you  the  snow 
came  for  good  ?  ” 

“  Goil  sends  poverty  as  well  as  riches,” 
observed  her  vi>itor,  “  and  if  we  knew  all, 
one  is  often  as  great  a  blessing  as  the 
other;  your  life  fell  among  hard  Tines,  but 
that  will  make  you  the  happier,  perhaps, 
by  and  by.  At  all  events,  among  all  vour 
trials  ”  (the  baker  laid  his  hand  on  Joe’s 
head  as  he  spoke),  “he  gave  an  angel  to 
your  bosom.” 

“  That ’s  true,”  said  the  widow ;  “  but  see 
how  greatly  even  my  poor  child  has  been 
maimed  and  afflicted !  ” 

“  Losing  my  arm  !  ”  exclaimed  little  .Toe. 
“  M’hy,  mother,  that ’s  a  blessing !  ‘  I  ’ll 
have  the  one-armed  boy  for  my  door,’  said 
j  one  lady,  and  she  gave  me  twopence ;  and 
I  Avhen  the  other  lads  said  they ’d  do  it  quicker, 

!  she  repeated,  ‘  Slow  and  sure.’  A  great  big 
navvy,  who  at  first  jmshed  me  off  the  pave¬ 
ment,  Avhen  he  saw  I  had  but  one  arm,  patted 
me  on  the  back  till  I  shook  again,  and  said  I 
was  a  brave  little  man,  and  he  would  let  me 
sweep  where  I  liked;  he  spoke  as  if  the 
street  belonged  to  him.  Mother,  my  half 
arm  gets  me  smiles  and  kind  words  and 
friends ;  I  was  right  about  the  snow,  mother, 
1  was  right  about  the  snow  !  ” 

It  is  wonderful  what  great  good  may  be 
done  by  a  little  thought,  and  a  little  time 
well  laid  out. 

The  kind  baker  found  his  way  to  Mr. 
Boyd’s  farm,  and  in  a  very  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  fanner’s  widowed  sister  and  her 
j  little  Joe  were  beneath  the  shelter  of  his  roof, 
j  Mary’s  mother  had  been  dead  two  years,  and 
;  Mr.  Boyd’s  sister  is  considered  even  bv  Tom 
I  to  be  a  comfort  in  the  house ;  and  Joe,  — 

;  even  now  .Joe  can  do  with  his  one  arm  what 
Tom  with  his  two,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  never 
likely  to  accomplish ;  he  can  Avrite  his  uncle’s 
I  letters,  and  cast  up  his  uncle’s  bills ;  and, 
Avhat  is  betti*r,  he  is  bright  and  cheerful  and 
grateful.  His  uncle  says  the  little  “  snovA-- 
l)oy  ”  could  find  strawberries  in  a  bt*d  of 
nettles ! 


“  Was  her  name  Boyd  before  she  was  j 
married  ?  ” 

“  It  might  be,  sir ;  she  has  a  brother,  I 
;  know, —  Uncle  Boyd.” 

“  Does  he  not  take  care  of  her  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  he ’s  very  hard,  sir,  I  know,  to 
’  mother ;  and  she  prays  so  much  for  him, 
double  to  what  she  does  for  me.  Good 
night,  sir,  and  mistress !  ”  He  paused,  and 
then  asked,  “  If  it  was  to  snoAv  again  to¬ 
night,  sir,  would  you  please  lend  me  them  j 
things  again  ?  ”  i 

“  I  ’ll  U*ll  you  as  we  go  along,”  answered  i 
the  baker.  *“  I  shall  go  with  you  to  see  ! 
your  mother.” 

.Toe  was  very  glad  when  the  baker  en-  i 
1  closed  his  solitary  cold  hand  in  his  large  i 
I  warm  one ;  and  when  the  child  said  he 
I  must  stop  and  inquire  at  the  coal-shed  about 
coal,  his  friend  only  laughed  and  astonished 
1  him  by  the  rapidity  and  the  magnitude  of 


Thk  Paris  photographers  were  making  a 
good  thing  out  of  the  Bonaparte-Noir  aff’air, 
when  the  government  prohibited  the  sale  of 
their  portraits.  One  of  these  artists,  having 
procured  the  portraits  of  the  two  principal 
actors  in  the  sad  tragedy,  sold  the  first  copies 
of  their  cartes-ile-visites  at  ten  ft  ancs  apiece  ; 
and  at  Marseilles,  on  the  day  following  the 
event,  a  spurious  jAortrait,  in  no  way  resem¬ 
bling  the  victim,  was  sold  about  the  town  at 
a  high  price.  Another  trade  is  also  prof¬ 
iting  by  the  affair.  The  Marseillaise  having 
been  seized,  it  was  natiu'al  that  everv-  French¬ 
man  should  be  anxious  to  possess  a  copy. 
Asked  for  at  a  kiosijue,  “It  is  seized,  not 
one  copy  left,”  was  the  reply.  A  high  price 
was  vainly  offered,  but  as  soon  as  the 
inquirers  turned  to  go,  an  individual  who 
had  overheard  the  colloquy  would  accost 
him  and  offer  a  number  for  ten  francs,  which 
was  only  too  readily  paid. 
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AUSTRALIANA. 


I  HAVE  it  yet.  What  ?  WLv,  the  hpt 
coin  1  ever  earned  in  public.  It  is  a  six¬ 
pence  ;  old,  battered,  thin,  dilapidated,  but 
with  not  only  a  cross  on  it,  but  a  hole  in  it. 
That ’s  the  reason  why  I  kept  it,  —  the  hole 
in  it.  It  was  a  lucky  coin.  I  wonder  it‘  the 
kind-hearted  gentleman  who  gave  it  to  me 
guessed  I  was  n’t  an  every-day  street  musi¬ 
cian  ?  I  think  he  did,  for  he  stepped  up  to 
me  so  kindly,  and  handed  it  to  me  so  wntly, 
that  I  was  certain  he  had  his  thoughts  on 
me  more  than  on  my  music.  There  was  a 
young  lady  with  mm,  on  his  arm  —  Ids 
daughter,  I  think,  for  I  fancied  that  I  heard 
her  say  “  papa  ”  to  him.  Though,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  she  might  have  been  his 
wife,  reijeating  her  children’s  name  for  her 
husband.  Ah  me  !  children,  and  wife,  and 
home !  They  had  a  nice  house  and  nice 
furniture,  no  doubt,  and  plenty  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  and  wherewithal  to  be  decently 
and  elegantly  clothed.  They  had  all  their 
househmd  gods  enshrined  in  comfort,  and 
they  were  happy,  I  could  see  that  they 
were;  while  the* player  who  stood  before 
their  door,  and  tried  to  minister  more  pleas¬ 
ure  still  to  them,  was  far  otherwise. 

Some  day  I  intend  writing  the  history 
of  that  fearful  time  of  expectation  and 
misery ;  but  here  I  pass  over  it  to  that 
dread  day  when  I  knew  I  had  not  the  price  ' 
of  another  week’s  lodging  for  my  poor  dar-  ! 
lings.  There  were  the  horse  and  gig,  to  be  ‘ 
sure,  which  Smith,  with  whom  I  l^ged,  as-  j 
sured  me  would  onlv  bring  in  about  eight  , 
or  ten  pounds  in  Melbourne.  But  I  did  not  I 
dare  to  think  about  parting  with  them  any  | 
more  than  with  my  cuothing ;  seeing  that  if  , 
I  got  a  situation  anywhere  out  of  Melbourne, 

I  should  have  no  other  means  of  getting  mv  ! 
wife  and  my  chickens  to  our  new  home.  It  ; 
was  Heaven’s  own  mercy  then,  I  am  sure,  1 
that  the  day  for  paying  my  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  was  not  near  at  hand.  My  life  was  in¬ 
sured  fOT  nearly  a  thousand  munds,  —  all 
left  by  my  will  to  thtm.  Often  have  I 
thought  since,  how  many  men  must  die 
“  accidentally  on  purpose.”  Ever  since  my  i 
marriage  1  'had  managed  to  keep  up  the  ! 
payment  of  my  premiums ;  and  I  feel  sure  | 
that  in  my  despairing  state  of  mind  at  this  | 
crisis,  it  would  have  been  too  much  for  my  ; 
reason :  the  thought  of  losing  the  only  pro-  I 
vision  I  had  made  for  my  treasures,  through  | 
inability  to  pay  the  premium,  or  through  ' 
living  up  to  tne  time  tne  last  was  due. 

Ah,  my  dear  reader,  pray  God  that  you 
may  never  be  brought  to  understand  the  full 
meaaiag  the  words,  ^  In  order  to  live  I 
must  do  iomethitig.”  I  feel  astonished  that 
that  “  something  ’’is  not  often  more  unlaw¬ 
ful  than  it  really  is.  I  often,  too,  think 
with  trembling  what,  at  that  time,  I  should 
have  done  for  my  wife  and  children  if  I  j 
had  n’t  thought  of  trj  ing  my  fortune  as  a 
street  musician. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  first  that  I  ought  to 
try  for  an  engagement  at  some  concert-hall 
or  musical  tavern  as  a  nigger  minstrel.  I 
did  n’t  seek  an  engagement  among  the  ne¬ 
groes,  however,  for  fear  I  should  be  recog¬ 
nized,  even  through  the  lampblack.  No ;  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  try  my  fortune  all 
alone,  seeking  the  darkest  places  only.  ' 
Should  I  dis^ise  mvself?  Yes,  if  neces-  j 
sary.  But  how?  tliat  was  the  rub.  I  I 
thought  at  first  of  merely  blacking  my  face,  | 
then  of  turning  it  of  a  tawny  hue  only.  I 
Then  I  determii^  to  make  a  clean  shave  of 
all  my  face-hair ;  then  of  playing  all  man¬ 
ner  of  changes  bv  means  of  the  mustache 
and  beard.  Finally,  however,  I  did  n’t  do 
anv-thing  to  my  face,  inasmuch  as  I  was  not 
living  in  a  house  of  my  own,  and  I  did  n’t 
want  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  kind- 
hearted  but  timid  landlady.  She  might 
take  the  alarm,  and  turn  us  all  out  of  her 
house,  and  then  what  could  be  done  ? 

Some  years  before  I  met  an  old  friend  — 
a  lady  too;  and  we  know  how  observant 
they  "are  —  in  Sydney,  and  positively  she 
did  n’t  recognize  me  b^ause  1  had  on  one 
of  the  new-fashioned  helmet  hats.  This 
lucky  recollection  made  me  feel  sure  that  a 
head-dress  might  be  made  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
guise  for  me,  and  I  attempted  no  other,  ex¬ 
cept  the  putting  on  of  an  old  loose  coat. 

My  poor  wife,  when  I  got  home,  saw  in 
my  face  that  I  had  been  unsuccessful  that 
day  in  getting  a  place  I  had  fondly  e.x- 
pected.  It  was  half  past  six  o’cloct  this  | 
gloomy  autumnal  day,  and  she  had  heard  ' 
my  horse  coming  along  the  stony  road  in  i 
the  dusk,  and  had  run  out  with  the  candle 
in  her  hand  to  learn  the  news  from  me 
whilst  I  unharnessed  the  horse  and  stabled 
him.  The  light  held  up  to  my  face,  though 
the  face  smiled,  told  her  all ;  but  she  bore 
it  bravely,  and  made  no  sign.  It  had  ^en 
drizzling  rain  all  that  day,  and  by  the  time 


I  got  home,  although  it  had  then  cleared  up  and  that  the  horse  was  too  tired  for  me  to  | 

—  at  least,  into  a  sad  wintry  fog  —  I  was  begin  that  very  evening.  i 

wet  to  the  .skin.  To  tell  the  truth,  indeed,  Tlie  next  morning  1  was  still  enthusiastic  I 
I  had  n’t  taken  the  smallest  trouble  in  the  enough  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  making 

world  to  keep  myself  dry,  or  warm,  or  oth-  my  usual  d;uly  visit  to  the  hotel  to  see  the  ; 

erwise  comfortable.  My  wife  saw  the  ex-  advertisements  in  my  line  in  the  Argus,  —  , 
pression  of  mv  face,  and  knew  the  worst,  at  least,  I  did  n’t  trouble  to  go  until  after  ; 


And  then,  while  she  began  telling  me  in  her  two  o’clock. 

most  cheerful  voice  how  my  favorite  pudding  But  the  time  went  on,  and  the  dusk  ar- 
was  waiting  for  me,  and  the  dinner-tea  was  rived  —  with  the  fog  too.  1  had  made  uj) 
smoking  hot  on  the  table,  the  good  little  my  mind  to  set  out  .about  six  o’clock,  drive 
woman  put  the  candle  on  the  stable  floor,  into  Melbourne,  and  there  determine  on 
and  set  to  work  with  her  trembling  hands  to  where  I  was  to  make  my  dehut  —  whether 
unfasten  the  harness  of  the  horse.  She  '  in  city  or  suburb.  Somehow,  I  fancied  that 
kept  talking  all  the  time,  with  only  a  the  fashionable  Saint  Hilda  would  be  my 
quaver  here  and  there  in  her  sweet  voice,  |  best  ground.  If  I  struck  my  first  chord  at 
and  actually,  forced  a  laugh,  too,  at  her  ,  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  it  would 
awkwardness  in  groom’s  work.  It  was  only  ,  be  dark  enough  in  all  conscience ;  and  my 
incidentally,  as  it  were,  that  “  I  supjK)se  audience,  having  dined,  would  be  at  com- 
you  did  n’t  get  that  beggarly  place  ?  and  |  fortablc  leisure  to  attend  to  me.  Well,  at 
it ’s  just  as  well,  dear,  indeed,”  came  out.  i  about  six  o’clock,  then,  I  quietly  j)ut  the 
And  she  handed  me  the  horse’s  food,  which  j  horse  to,  slipped  my  sack  alpaca  coat  and 
she  had,  in  the  daytime,  laid  bv  ready  in  a  j  my  sombrero  into  the  gig,  and  then  went  in¬ 
cloth,  and  led  the  horse  up  to  his  manger,  |  doors  for  my  guitar,  and  half  a  crown  from 
while  I  carried  in  his  harness,  —  sad  rags  by  I  the  sad-faced  worker. 


this  time  ! 

“  Now,  come  and  take  your  nice  hot  din¬ 
ner,  and  we  ’ll  have  such  a  pleasant  talk 


“  Are  you  going  out  for  long,  sir  ?  ”  Mrs.  i 
Tom  Smith  asks.  ' 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Smith,  I  am  going  to  the  play. 


afterwards.  I  have  got  something  particu-  '  I  may  leave  early,  and  be  home  about  ten 


lar  to  tell  you.” 

And  she  took  me  bv  the  arm. 


o’clock.” 

And  then,  turning  to  my  wife,  I  said  sig- 


“  My  poor  fellow  !  How  cruel  of  me  not  I  nificantly,  — 
to  have  noticed  it  l)efore  I  W^hy,  you  are  j  “  Adeline,  I  ’in  taking  in  the  guitar  for 
dripping  wet !  Why  did  n’t  you  shelter  ?  !  some  new  strings  ” ;  for  I  had  perceived 
Come  along  and  change  your  things  imme-  j  that  Mrs.  Smith  had  observed  me  putting 


diately.” 

And  I  did  change  mv  things  immediatc- 


the  instrument  into  the  gig.  Then  Ade¬ 
line,  after  what  I  thought  a  very  curious  si- 


ly ;  for  her  loving  forethought  had  provided  '  lence,  gathereil  up  her  work  in  her  arms, 
warm  on  the  fender  everything,  from  socks  and  unceremoniously  ran  out  into  the  veran- 
to  coat.  Then  I  set  to  work  at  the  eatables  |  da;  whereujion  Mrs.  Tom  Smith  looked  to 
with  what  appetite  I  might ;  and  the  extent  |  me  for  an  explanation  of  all  this.  I  laughed, 
of  that  may  be  guessed  at.  The  children  and  said,  — 


had  already  thoughtfully  been  washed  and 
put  to  their  beds,  to  be  out  of  papa’s  way ; 
and  then  after  our  meal  —  while  Mrs.  Tom 
Smith,  with  whom  we  lodged,  put  the  tea- 


“  She  is  angry  with  me,  perhaps,  for  not  , 
taking  her  to  the  theatre ;  but  I  understood 
all  along  that  she  did  n’t  care  for  going.” 

“  Ask  her  now,  sir.  1  ’ll  take  care  of  the 


things  away  —  ray  wife  and  I  went  out  to  I  children,  and  welcome.” 

the  garden  and  began  talking  together  over  i  ”  That  I  will,  Mrs.  Smith.  I  suppose  she 

our  ]xx>r  fortunes.  I  told  her  of  the  events  :  wanted  to  go,  but  did  n’t  like  to  leave  the 

of  the  dav,  and  of  my  new  plan  for  earning  j  youngsters  to  trouble  you.” 

a  living  lor  her.  The  poor  thing  was  sur-  I  Arrived  in  the  veranda,  and  going  to  its 

prised.  I  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  my  own,  '  darkest  corner  among  the  clematis,  where  a 

as  well  it  might,  at  the  idea  of  her  husband  ;  lady  was  weeping  bitterly,  not  to  say  hys- 


becoming  a  street  beggar. 

“  Was  there  nothing  else  I  could  do  ?  — 


tcrically,  I  say,  gayly,  — 

“  Well,  madama,  so  we  have  lost  our 


no  other  way  at  all  of  earning  a  few  pounds  ,  courage  at  last ;  and  that  stage-fortune 


until  I  got  some  proper  employment 


“  What  else  was  there  lor  a  non-laborer  ;  all  1  ” 


that  we  were  to  have  is  not  to  be  ours  after  ' 


like  me  ?  ” 

“  Could  n’t  I  write  and  ask  Robert  Franks 
for  the  loan  of  a  little  money  ?  He  would 
be  sure  to  lend  it.  He  was  always  such  a 
kind-hearted  follow.” 


“  O  William,  dear,  do  foivive  me !  I  —  ” 
“  A  comforting  sort  of  thing,  this  I  is  it 
not,  for  this  cold  evening  ?  ” 

■“  O,  it  is  cruel,  William,  dear,  — so  cruel 
in  me.  But  I  couhl  n’t  help  it,  —  I  could  n’t. 


“  What  would  be  the  use  of  five  or  ten  i  indeed ;  and  vou  know  I  am  not  so  strong 
pounds  ?  I  could  n’t  ask  him  for  more  when  i  now  as  —  as  I  might  be  !  ” 


that  was  gone.  And  why  does  my  little 
comforter  fear  ?  ” 


'  Poor  little  woman  I  I  knew  that  well 
j  enough ;  for  the  thought  of  it  was  helping 


And  the  little  comforter  cried  on  my  j  to  break  my  heart  as  well  as  hers, 
shoulder,  and  told  me  she  was  afraid,  —  yes.  What  else  could  I  do  ?  T  stayed  to  coni- 
afraid  that  the  degradation  would  be  too  :  fort  her ;  and  the  eft'ect  was  so  great  that  in 
much  for  a  proud  spirit,  and  that  if  my  j  a  few  minutes  the  bonnet  and  shawl  were 
heart  did  n’t  break  I  snould  perhaps  destroy  !  run  in  for,  and  both  of  us  were  seated  in 
myself.  !  the  gig  and  on  our  way  for  a  drive  !  As 

Then  I  turned  comforter,  and  told  her  i  then  and  there  agreed  iipon,  it  was  a  drive 
how  there  was  no  degradation  to  be  undei>  |  of  reconnaisance  <fu  pays,  to  see  whereabouts 
gone.  I  should  be  honestly  earning  my  would  be  likely  to  pay  me. 
bread ;  honestly  working  for  money ;  and  I  declare  we  drove  round  the  western 
under  no  more  suspicion  of  mendicancy  suburbs  that  night  until  ten  o’clock ;  ac- 
than  Charles  Kean  was  in  acting  for  money  tually  picking  out  the  groups  of  houses 
on  the  stage.  Mv  stage  was  to  be  the  where  I  was  fikclv  to  secure  an  audience. 


to  secure  an  audience. 


street ;  that  was  the  only  difference.  I  |  and  debating  on  the  matter  as  professionallv 
went  further,  took  a  higher  stand,  and,  in-  ,  as  if  I  were  a  regular  old  hand  at  the  busi- 
deed,  soared  off  the  ground  altogether  by  ,  ness. 

the  time  I  got  ahead  a  bit.  “  Yes ;  it  was  j  Wednesday,  Tliursday,  and  Friday  morn- 
a  mere  question  of  work  and  wages.  ‘  ing  in  town,  going  through  the  old  unhap-  ' 
Wasn’t  it  more  spirited  than  living  on  '  py  routine  of  place-seeking.  But  all  without 
one’s  relatives,  —  even  simposing  I  could  |  effect.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  became  more  i 
exist  until  I  heard  from  England  ?  Yes ;  i  and  more  eager  to  try  my  scheme  ?  And 
there  could  be  nothing  more  honorable ;  \  what  is  more,  I  was  determined  not  to  be 
nothing  more  becoming  a  gentleman  of  balked  this  time  by  anv  lady  at  the  gate,  i 
spirit,  barring  the  one  fact  of  hii  living  |  I  knew  she  was  in  good  bands.  So  on  Fri- 
upon  his  lawfully  acquired  means  I  ”  I  .  day  afternoon  I  drove  back  from  town ;  told  I 
soared,  as  you  see,  and  my  little  woman,  {  my  old  story  of  non-success ;  gave  my  horse  | 
from  crying  turned  to  smiling,  and  wing  I  his  feed  of  chaff  (alas  I  he,  poor  fellow,  felt 
and  wing  we  flew  off  together.”  the  master’s  poverty  in  his  short  allowance  i 

“  And  I,  darling,  with  my  voice  can  help  of  cojm)  ;  and,  putting  my  guitar  and  my  ' 
you.  In  a  few  weeks,  when  you  have  made  clothes  for  disguise  into  the  gig,  waited  for 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  over  expenses,  we  a  favorable  opportunity,  when  no  too  loving  j 
can  hire  rooms,  and  give  concerts ;  and  |  eyes  were  looking  on,  and  drove  off  in  an 
perhaps,  you  know,  I  may  take  nearly  as  j  undi^ified  canter  away  on  my  fortune-  ■ 
well  as  you.  And  then  we  can  go  on  the  |  hunting  expedition. 

stage ;  and  with  your  fine  appearance  (!)  we  |  While  I  am  doing  this,  let  me  say  a  few 
shml  be  sure  to  make  a  fortune  1  If  I  really  j  words  about  my  antecedents.  1  am’  half  a  ; 
succeed  in  taking  only  half  as  well  as  you,  i  foreigner,  —  that  is,  mv  mother,  like  her  of  i 
we  shall  —  ”  i  many  another  Englishman,  was  an  alien. 


we  shall  —  ’ 


many  another  Englishman,  was  an  alien. 


Who  can  blame  me  for  finishing  the  sen-  This  fact  goes  a  good  way  to  account  for 
fence  with  “  We  shall  be  safe  to  make  an  my  being  a  player  on  that  un-British  instru- 
independence,  at  least,  in  two  or  three  ment,  —  the  guitar.  I  am  exceedingly  dark, 
years  I  ”  as  was  my  mother,  and  altogether  have  not 

“  Or  else  go  home  to  England  as  prima  a  thorough  British  look.  So  this  being 
donna  and  tenore.”  half  a  foreigner  was  now  rather  in  my  fa¬ 

it  was  a  pity  it  was  too  late  and  too  wet,  vor.  It  enabled  me  to  pass  for  a  whole  one. 


and  by  good  fortune  also  to  sing  in  other 
languages  besides  my  native  English. 

Everybody  knows  the  kind  of  weather 
autumn  brings,  —  good  suicidal  weather  all 
the  world  over,  as  well  in  Australia  as  in 
Europe.  As  I  plodded  through  the  avenues 
I  left  imutterably  miserable.  Oh,  that 
evening.  I  am  sure  you  would  have  said, 
“  God  help  him,”  if  you  could  have  known 
how  wretched  I  was.  God  did  help  me,  too, 
I  am  sure,  or  I  never  should  have  successfulft- 

Fassed  through  those  days.  'The  first  time 
stopiH'd  was,  1  recollect,  in  front  of  a 
large  detached  house,  whose  lower  windows 
were  all  lighted  up,  and  in  which  1  could 
plainlv  hear  laughing  voices.  I  had  just 
untied  the  usual  green  baize  wrapper  in 
which  I  carried  my  guitar,  and  atreadv 
sounded  a  gentle  trial  chord,  which  almost 
frightened  mo  off  my  project,  —  it  was  so 
dreadful  actually  to  hear  one’s  self  playing  as 
a  mendicant,  —  all  this  was  going  on,  and 
so,  too,  was  my  heart,  and  my  lips  and  nos¬ 
trils,  even  dilating  lor  breath,  when  a  group 
of  young  men  and  girls  coming  up  the 
street  stopped  behind  me,  —  attracted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  feeble  trial  ehords  my  trem¬ 
bling  fingers  had  struck.  I  was  standing 
inside  the  front  garden-gate,  which  1  had 
unlatched,  and  the  iieojde  were,  of  course, 
outside ;  so  that  I  had  really  nothing  to 
fear  on  the  score  of  being  recognized.  But 
will  it  be  believed?  even  before  such  a 
small  audience  as  had  gathered  1  couldn ’t 
go  on.  I  felt  I  could  not.  And  not,  mind 
you,  liecause  1  had  never  before  played  and 
sang  before  people.  Quite  the  contrary ; 
for  1  had  frequently  performed  as  an  amateur, 
not  only  at  parties  and  balls,  but  even  in 
the  concert-room.  No ;  I  had  none  of  the 
orthodox  debutant's  weakness.  I  simply 
felt  powerless  to  make  tlie  terrible  plunge, 
and  actually  begin  to  perform  as  a  mendi¬ 
cant  musician  1  AVhat,  then,  did  I  do  ?  for 
another  horror,  and  a  worse  one,  came  over 
me  at  that  moment.  AVhat  if  1  should  be 
arrested  as  a  vagi-ant,  now  I  was  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  grounds  ?  I  would  have  given  twen¬ 
ty  pounds  at  the  moment  to  have  been  able 
to  turn  and  run  away,  —  away  anywhere. 
But  if  I  had  gone  past  the  now  increased 
group  at  the  gate, —  had  I  gone  off  without 
playing,  or  in  some  way  making  my  pres¬ 
ence  known  to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  — 
might  I  not  be  suspected  of  being  a  spy  for 
burglars,  or  a  thief  mvself  under  the  guise 
of  a  musician,  and  followed  and  arrested  ? 
But  Necessity  has  a  mother,  —  Invention. 
I  jiretended  that  my  instrument  was  out  of 
oMer  at  the  pegs ;  gave  a  muttered  “  Cos- 
petto  1  ”  or  two ;  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee 
to  support  my  guitar  well  on  the  other,  I 
fidgeted  long  enough  with  it  to  weary  out 
my  watchers.  So  away  they  went,  slowlv 
enough,  as  I  thought.  And  I  ?  why  I  fol¬ 
lowed  them  quickly  enough,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  never  stopped  until  I  had  reached  the 
lonely  sea-beach,  where  I  sat  down  on  a 
heap  of  gravel,  and  —  what  ?  well,  then, 
cried,  —  gasjied,  or  sobbed,  or  whatever 
else  you  like  to  call  it  1  I  was  going  to  say 
nothing  about  this  part  of  the  business ; 
but  recollecting  that  in  the  history  of  such 
a  narrative  as  mine,  it  is  best  to  sav  e.x- 
aetly  what  occurred, — no  more,  and  cer- 
'  tainly  no  less,  —  I  confess  that  I  fairly 
'  broke  down,  —  why,  I  cannot  say. 

I  must  have  sat  on  that  heap  of  gravel 
:  for  more  than  half  an  hour  reasoning  with 
myself,  and  a  hard  battle  I  had  in  that  rea¬ 
soning.  At  one  time  I  fairly  “jibbed,” 
,  and  would  have  “  given  the  world,”  as 
I  they  say,  if  it  had  in  earnest  rained,  ns  it 
had  all  the  evening  been  Uireatening  to  do. 
'  But  it  did  n’t  rain,  and  before  I  got  up  I 
was  glad  it  did  not.  And  having  got 
;  stronger-hearted,  I  determined  to  see  my 
adventure  out  that  night,  come  what  might. 
Retracing  my  steps,  I  got  to  one  of  the  ter- 
I  races  facing  the  sea.  This,  however,  would 
,  not  suit,  because  of  the  long  gardens  in 
I  front.  Besides,  I  had  sense  enough  to 
I  know  that  if  I  chose  a  spot  where  several 
houses  stood  together  unseparated  by  fenc¬ 
ing,  I  could  play  to  them  all  at  once,  and 
'  should  thus  have  an  eijual  claim  on  the  in¬ 
mates  of  each.  By  and  by  —  for  I  may  as 
I  well  confess  it,-  my  heart  began  dancing 
about  again,  and  my  fingers,  tpo,  trembled, 
;  and  I  loitered  dreadfully  —  I  capie  in  front 
of  three  houses  in  one  block,  and  without 
front  gandens.  Therq,was  a  light  in  the 
:  drawing-room  windows  of  the  middle  one, 
i  and  this  I  determined  would  be  the  very 
])laoe  for  me.  I  stood,  ^ —  O,  did  n’t  that 
shaking  of  the  legs  come  on  then  1  —  pulled 
i  out  my  guitar,  drew  my  sombrero  well  over 
I  my  brow,  lifted  my  coat-collar  high  on  my 
neck,  looked  furtively  up  and  down  the 
street  to  see  whether  anylxHly  was  coming, 
tlien  up  at  the  lighted  windows,  and  then, 
my  instrument  having  been  tuned  while  I 
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sat  on  the  beach,  gave  a  rouldile  on  the 
strings  to  see  that  all  was  right.  My  song 
was  to  be  a  Nea{>oIitan  air,  well  enough 
known  to  travellers,  —  “  Jo  te  vofflio  ben 
(mai."  But  —  will  it  be  credited  ?  —  after 
I  hatl  played  the  prelude,  and  had  actually 
taken  the  usual  preliminary  full  inspiration, 
I  found  to  my  dismay  that  1  could  not  rec¬ 
ollect  so  much  as  the  first  line  of  my  song. 
“Wait,”  I  thought.  “Courage!  and  in  a 
minute  or  two,  when  this  horrible  dancing 
of  the  heart  ceases  somewhat,  all  will  be 
right.”  So  I  waited  a  bit,  and  thought 
hanl.  But  all  remained  wrong  instead  of 
coming  right,  for  before  half  a  minute  had 
{lasscd  mv  down-turned  eyes  saw  the  j>ath- 
way  suddenlv  darken,  ami,  looking  up,  I 
found  the  ligfits  in  the  windows  were  gone 
away. 

I  followed  them. 

Here  was  panic  number  two.  'I'lie  third 
is  the  charm,  they  say,  and  so  it  was  in  my 
case.  Now,  the  last  panic  was  n’t  nearly 
so  bad  as  the  first,  and  in  one  respect,  it 
did  much  good,  inasmuch  as  it  taught  me 
by  defeat  how  to  conquer.  It  showed  me, 
what  1  had  not  until  then  suspected,  that  I 
was  not  certain  to-night  of  being  able  to 
recollect  the  words  of  my  songs.  I  have 
since  those  days  often  thought  that  if  I  had 
not  learned  this  when  I  really  did  make  my 
debut  I  should  have  fatally  collapsed  during 
my  search  tor  missing  words,  and  fled  in 
dismay,  never  to  apjiear  more  in  public. 
Well,  as  I  walked  slowly  towards  another 
street,  the  terrible  words,  “  I  must  do  some¬ 
thing  in  order  to  live,”  kept,  thank  Heaven, 
repeating  themselves  in  my  mind  ;  they 
strengthened  my  resolves,  and  fixed  my 
vacillating  courage.  By  and  by  I  had  to 
give  up  in  despair  all  hope  of  recalling  the 
words  of  my  Italian  aria,  so  I  pitched  iqxin 
and  began  repeating  to  myself  the  words  of 
that  short  and  delightful  song  of  Norma’s, 
—  “  Deh  !  con  te,”  which  I  should  have  im¬ 
agined  I  could  sing  in  mv  sleep,  so  lamiliar 
was  I  with  it.  But  alas  f  I  could  not  get  a 
word  farther  than  “  Adalf/isa.”  What  Ad- 
algisa  was  to  do,  or  why  the  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  at  all,  I  could  not  for  the’life  of  me 
recall.  So  there  was  an  end  of  that.  AV’ell, 
I  should  be  sure  to  know  an  English  song, 
and  as  the  most  coinmonjflace  one  I  could 
pitch  upon,  one  which  my  organs  of  speech 
ought  almost  of  themselves  be  able  to  re¬ 
peat,  I  settled  on  “  Annie  Laurie.”  By  all 
the  gods,  such  was  my  state  of  mind,  that 
even  that  I  could  n’t  recollect.  1  assure 
you  I  actually  perspired  with  intensity  of 
thought  concerning  these  words,  plus  inten¬ 
sity  of  vexation  too ;  but  all  to  no  jnir- 
pose. 

And  now  I  had  arrived  at  the  best  stand 
of  the  evening:  a  terrace  of  six  houses,  up 
steps,  the  houses  all  in  one  unparted  block. 
What  was  I  to  do?  Sing  I  could  not. 
However,  a  little  happy  forethought  had 
provided  for  this  emergency,  —  forethought, 
or  rather  accident.  Before  leaving  home  I 
had  fancied  there  might  be  a  break-down 
somehow,  most  probably  connected  with  the 
guitar  strings,  so  I  had  put  my  concert  flute 
into  the  pocket  of  my  alpaca  sack,  and 
now,  lo  1  here  it  was  to  hand,  just  in  the 
moment  of  despair.  Sing  I  could  n’t ;  jilay 
I  might,  and  thereupon  I  screwed  my  flute 
together,  saw  that  all  was  right,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  chosen  “  The  Power  of  Love,”  I  put  the 
instrument  to  my  lips,  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  scale.  It  was  well  I  did  n't  rush  in 
medias  res  at  the  moment,  for  1  discovered 
that  I  was  nearly  as  untrustworthy  in  recol¬ 
lecting  my  tunes  as  I  had  been  in  recalling 
their  words.  Even  this  “  Power  of  Love  ” 
had  to  be  hummed  over  twice  internally  be¬ 
fore  I  could  venture  to  be  sure  of  it. 

And  now  the  end  was  at  hand ;  that  hor¬ 
rid  dancing  of  the  heart  had  recommenced 
even  before  the  music.  There  were  lights 
in  all  the  houses  but  one,  but  fortunatdy  I 
had  no  bystanders  to  trouble  me.  And  now 
tor  the  trial ;  now  tor  the  bread  of  the  dear 
ones  weeping,  perhaps,  at  home  for  me  1 
And  as  usual  with  flautists,  I  felt  the  em¬ 
bouchure  of  my  flute  with  the  tip  of  my 
tongue.  At  last  I  was  tolerably  satisfied, 
and  there  remained  now  nothing  in  the 
world  to  hinder  my  making  a  beginning. 
O,  was  n’t  there  though  ?  How  about  the 
fiercely  beating  heart,  and  the  unsteady 
legs,  and  the  trembling  fingers,  that  would 
hardly  obey  me  when  I  tried  to  give  the 
chromatie  scale?  There  I  was,  with  the 
flute  to  my  lips.  It  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  a  man’s  standing  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  with  the  rope  round  his  neck.  Even 
at  the  last  moment  a  cowardly  demon  urged 
me  to  turn  and  flee.  But  I  thought,  “  My 
wife,  my  children  1  ”  fixed  my  heart  steadily 
on  them,  and  —  blew  1  Ah,  heaving  chest 
and  trembling  fingers  1  steady,  steady,  my 
friends,  for  their  dear  sake  1  “  May  He  who 


gave  me  those  jirecious  treasures  to  watch  j 
over  and  guard,  now  enable  me  to  get  ! 
through  this  hard,  hard  trial,  for  their  daily 
bread  1  ”  Yes,  I  actually  said  a  little  jirayer  ; 
of  this  sort,  and  it  comforted  me  too.  Some  ! 
prayers  are  answered  in  a  moment.  This 
was,  I  am  sure.  For  I  did  get  calmer,  my 
heart  ceased  jialpitating  so  furiously,  anil  , 
my  hands  trembled  less,  and  I  sent  out 
waves  and  streams  of  melody,  —  sent  them 
out  on  the  night  air.  I  was  surprised  at 
myself.  I  fairly  wondered  how  well  1  got 
on  ;  and  thus  I  reached  the  roulades  at  the  ; 
end  of  the  air.  But  here  something  ajijiar- 
ently  like  trials  came ;  though,  indeed,  after 
the  first  shock,  they  rather  inspirited  me.  ' 
Fust  a  few  jieople  stopjied  in  the  street  be-  ' 
low  the  terrace  ;  then,  in  the  middle  house,  | 
a  drawing-room  blind  was  pulled  aside,  and  ' 
a  lady  looked  down  at  the  player.  Present-  ! 
ly  she  returned  with  two  other  ladies ;  then 
a  gentleman  joined  them ;  and  finally  they  | 
opened  the  window.  I  don’t  want  to  flatter  j 
myself;  but  1  know  very  well  that  my  perform-  , 
ance  of  “  The  Power  of  Love,”  “  J~>i  J'roreu- 
za,”  and  the  “First  Love  Waltzes,”  mnst  have 
had  more  attraction  than  the  music  of  the 
usual  street  flautist,  playing  “  O  Susanna  1  ” 
on  his  one-keyed,  varnished  pine  flute.  On 
my  right  hand  I  noticed  windows  in  one  house 
after  another  showing  lookers-on  behind  I 
them.  Presently  the  jieople  from  the  street  j 
came  up  and  over  to  me  ;  and  I  could  hear 
that  several  others  had  taken  their  vacated  ‘ 
stations.  I  rested  awhile,  then  began  “  Di  \ 
l^rovema  ” ;  and  here  the  young  ladies  from 
the  middle  house  fairly  turned  out,  some  ! 
with  their  hats  on,  some,  with  a  kerchief  i 
thrown  over  the  head,  —  turned  out  this 
gloomy  evening,  though,  however,  it  was  n’t  i 
raining  at  the  time,  —  and  jiromenaded  the 
terrace  with  their  male  comi>anion.  Next, 
the  lady  and  gentleman  whom  I  mentioned 
in  my  first  paragraph  came  out;  several 
others  followed  their  example,  and  a  few 
more  listeners  were  attracted  up  from  the 
street. 

Nearly  in  every  house  at  least  one  window 
showed  on-lookers.  By  this  time  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  “  Di  I^rooenza  ”  and  another  air,  and 
had  concluded  with  “  La  mia  Letizia  ”  from 
“  /  I^ombardi.”  I  stood  still  a  moment. 
My  heart  again  began  to  beat  painfully ; 
but  1  comforted  myself  by  reflecting  that  if 
I  were  going  to  be  offered  any  money  I  at 
least  had  fairly  earned  it.  Should  1  ask  for 
any  ?  O,  no,  certainly  not ;  at  all  events 
so  far  as  words  went ;  tor  in  the  first  place  I  i 
had  n’t  any  idea  of  what  to  say ;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  even  if  I  had,  I  was  so  nervous  that 
I  could  n’t  articulate.  I  stood  still,  then ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  lady  on  his  arm  came  gently 
uj)  to  me  and  gave  me  that  crossed  sixjience. 
He  did  it  so  kindly  too  1  There  was  a  I 
world  of  pity,  I  thought,  in  his  simple  action.  I 
I  really  believe  he  made  me  a  bow ;  I  know  | 
I  made  him  one.  Then  he  and  the  lady, 
who  had,  I  felt,  never  ceased  scanning  me, 
went  away.  Most  of  the  other  parties  one 
by  one  advanced  and  gave  me  silver,  and 
they  did  it  so  kindly,  I  was  sure  1  Finally,  | 
a  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  alone  at  his  j 
window,  came  out  hatless  and  handed  me  a  ! 
shilling.  Why  did  n’t  he  cry  “  halloo  1  ”  \ 
and  beckon  me  over  to  him,  or  else  throw  ' 
the  money  out  to  me  ?  I  cannot  say.  I  . 
only  relate  things  exactly  as  they  hap¬ 
pened. 

I  played  one  more  tune  to  show  I  was  ; 
grateful,  and  with  a  bursting  and  a  thank¬ 
ful  heart  I  went  away.  I  had  received  four 
shillings  and  sixjience  for  a  few  minutes’ 
flute-playing.  If  it  had  been  a  nice  sum-  | 
njer’s  eveninj,  among  .a  crowd  of  well-  I 
dressed  people,  and  I  had  played  my  guitar 
and  sung,  how  much  more  might  not  my  , 
earnings  have  been  ?  But  I  was  grateful  ' 
for  what  I  had  received. 

O,  my  wife  1  my  poiir  children  1  I  hail 
tbuglit  the  hard  battle  for  your  dear  sakes  j 
ami  —  won  1  ! 

I  continueil  a  street  minstrel  for  just  i 
fifteen  days  —  excluding  Sundays  —  and  j 
earned  altogether  no  less  for  mv  evenings’  , 
work  than  six  pounds  four  shillings.  My  i 
takings  were  rapidly  increasing,  notwith-  j 
standing  the  cold  season,  —  for  I  was,  in  fact,  ! 
becoming  rather  a  kind  of  rage.  I  was  the  | 
only  man  of  the  species  in  the  colony,  and 
after  I  retired  I  don’t  think  any  one  ap¬ 
peared  in  my  stead,  at  least,  none  who 
aimed  higher  than  the  conventional  nigger 
with  his  banjo.  I  used  to  sing  fashionable 
ojieratic  Italian  arias,  Spanish  ballads,  and 
French  chansons,  with  now  and  then  a  fa¬ 
vorite  English  song.  I  began  drawing  very 
well  indeed,  and  soon  had  no  fears  about  my 
weekly  bills.  But  just  when  1  least  exjiect- 
ed  a  suitable  engagement  offered,  and  I  re¬ 
tired  from  my  stage.  But  I  went  through  a 
good  deal  in  that  fortnight,  —  a  lifetime  of 


adventure  indeed.  And  if  ever  word  should 
come  across  the  great  oceans  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  time  would  be  an  acceptable 
one,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it. 


TO  LINA  OSWALD 

(AGED  KIVE  YEARS.) 

TUMBLE  out  of  bed  betimes 
To  write  my  love  these  little  rlivmes :  i 

And  meet  the  hour  and  meet  the  place 
To  bless  her  happy  morning  face. 

I  send  her  all  my  he.art  can  store, 

I  seem  to  see  her  as  before. 

Again  she  stands  beneath  the  boughs. 
Reproves  the  pup,  and  fei“ds  the  cows  ; 
Uuvexed  by  rule,  unscared  by  ill,  | 

She  wanders  at  her  “  own  sweet  will  ” ; 

For  what  grave  fiat  couhl  confine 
My  little  chartered  liliertine, 

Yet  free  frflm  feeling  or  from  seeing 
The  burden  of  her  moral  being  ? 

But  change  must  come,  and  forms  anil 
dyes 

Will  change  before  her  changing  eyes  ; 

.She  ’ll  learn  to  blush,  and  hojH*,  and  fear  — 
And  where  shall  I  be  then,  my  dear  ? 

Little  gossij),  set  ajiart 
But  one  small  comer  of  yoiur  heart ; 

There  still  is  one,  not  (|uite  employed. 

So  let  me  find  and  fill  that  void ; 

Tlien  run,  and  jump,  and  laugh,  and  play,  \ 
But  love  me  though  I ’m  lar  away. 

Tlie  world  would  lose  its  fairest  joys 
Without  its  little  girls  and  boys ; 

Their  careless  glee,  and  simple  ruth,  > 

And  trust,  and  innocence,  and  truth. 

—  Ah,  what  would  your  poor  poet  do 
Without  such  little  folk  as  you  ? 

Fhederick  Locker.  i 


CHARLES  READE  ON  ENGLISH 
LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Pall  Mall  (Jazette: 

SIR,  —  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January 
15,  deals  with  an  important  cjuestion, — 

I  “  the  treatment  of  lunatics,”  —  and  iniiuires, 
j  inter  alia,  how  Santa  Nistri  came  to  have 
his  breast-bone  and  eight  ribs  fractured  at 
Ilanwell ;  and  how  other  patients  have  died 
at  the  same  place  of  similar  injuries ;  and 
how  William  Wilson  came  to  have  twelve 
ribs  broken  the  other  day  at  the  Lancaster 
County  Asylum.  The  question  is  grave; 
the  more  so  that,  by  every  principle  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  scores  of  ribs  must  be  broken,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  and  nobody  the  wiser,  un¬ 
der  a  system  which  rises  periodically  to 
such  high  figures  of  pulverization,  and  so 
lets  in  the  faint  light  of  an  occasional  in¬ 
quest,  conducted  by  credulity  in  a  very  at- 
mospbere  of  mendacity.  I  have  precise  in¬ 
formation,  applicable  to  these  recent  cases, 
but  not  derived  from  them,  and  ask  leave  to 
relate  the  steps  by  which  the  truth  came  to  me. 

On  the  2d  January,  1851,  Barnes,  a  lu¬ 
natic,  died  at  Peckham  House  with  an  arm 
and  four  ribs  broken.  The  people  of  the 
asylum  stuck  manl’ully  together,  and  agreed 
to  know  nothing  about  it ;  and  justice  would 
have  been  baffled  entirely,  but  for  Donnellv, 
an  insane  patient;  he  revealed  that  Hill, 
a  keeper,  had  broken  the  man’s  bones. 

Hill  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  convicted  of  manslaughter  on 
Donnelly’s  sole  evidence,  the  pieople  of  the 
asylum  maintaining  an  obdurate  silence  to 
the  end.  About  1858,  I  think,  a  lunatic 
patient  died  suddenly,  with  his  breast-bone 
and  eight  ribs  broken,  which  figures  please 
compare  with  Santa  Nistri’s.  As  it  had 
taken  a  keejier  to  break  the  five  bones  of 
Barnes,  nobody  believed  that  accident  had 
broken  the  nine  bones  of  Seeker,  —  that,  I 
think,  was  the  victim’s  name  ;  but  this  time 
the  people  of  the  asylum  had  it  all  their  own 
way ;  they  stuck  manfully  together,  stifled 
truth,  and  baffled  justice,  (twe  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  p. 

ate  in  July,  1858,  there  was  a  ball  at 
Colney  Hatch.  The  press  were  invited, 
and  came  back  singing  the  praises  of  that 
blest  retreat.  WTiat  order  1  What  gayety  1 
What  non-restraint  1 

O  fortunatos  nimium  sua  bI  bona  norint  lunaticoa.-’ 
Next  week  or  so  Owen  Swift,  one  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  that  blest  retreat,  ^ed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  injuries :  breast-bone  and  eleven  ribs 
broken,  liver  ruptured. 

Varney,  a  patient,  —  whose  evidence 
reads  like  that  of  a  very  cle.Tr-headed  gen- 
j  tleman,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  doctor’s 
1  that  follows  it,  —  deposed  to  this  effect : 
Thursday  at  dinner-time  Swift  was  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  more  voluble  than 
Sl.Tter,  one  of  the  keepers,  approved.  Slater 
said,  “  Hold  your  noise.”  Swift  babbled 
on.  Slater  threw  the  poor  man  down  and 


dragged  liim  into  the  padded  room,  which 
room  then  resounded  for  several  minutes 
with  “  a  great  noise  of  knocking  and  bump¬ 
ing  about  ”  and  with  the  sufTerer’s  cries  of 
agony,  till  these  last  were  choked,  and  there 
was  silence.  Swift  was  not  seen  again  till 
Saturday  morning ;  and  then,  in  presence 
of  Varney,  he  accused  Slater  to  his  face  of 
having  maltreated  him,  and  made  his  words 
good  by  dying  that  night  or  the  verj'  next 
morning. 

This  evidence  was  home  out  by  the  state 
of  the  IxKly  (fractured  sternum,  and  eleven 
fractured  ribs),  and  not  rebutted  by  any 
direct,  or,  indeed,  rational  testimony.  Yet 
the  accused  was  set  free.  But  the  press 
and  the  country  took  this  decision  ill.  A 
Middlesex  magistrate  wrote  to  the  Times, 
August  21,  1860,  to  remonstrate,  and  drew 
attention  to  a  previous  idiotic  verdict  in  a 
similar  case.  And  whereas  the  medical 
man  of  the  establishment  had  assisted  to 
clear  the  homicide  by  his  own  ignorance  of 
how  bones  can  be  broken  wholesale  without 
proportionate  bruises  or  flesh  wounds,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  enlight¬ 
ened  his  protcssional  ignorance  on  that  head, 
and  gave  the  public  the  only  adequate  solu¬ 
tion  of  Owen  Swift’s  death,  which  had  been 
either  spoken  or  written  up  to  that  day. 

That  one  adequate  solution  was  the  true 
one.  —  Daily  Telegraph,  August  9,  1860. 

Time,  1862.  Place,  Ilanwell.  Matthew 
Geoghegan,  a  patient,  refused  to  go  to  bed. 
Jones,  a  keeper,  threw  him  down,  and 
kicked  him  several  times ;  then  got  a  stick 
and  beat  him ;  then  got  a  fire-shovel  and 
beat  him  ;  then  jumped  on  his  body  ;  then 
walked  up  and  down  his  body ;  of  which 
various  injuries  the  man  died,  not  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  yet  so  speedily  that  the  cuts  and 
bruises  were  still  there  to  show  what  had 
killed  him. 

Bone,  a  bricklayer,  and  eye-witness  of 
j  the  homicide,  swore  to  the  above  facts. 

'  Lincb,  Bone’s  laborer,  another  eye-witness, 
swore  to  the  same  facts.  The  resident  en¬ 
gineer  swore  that  Bone  and  Linch  were 
i  both  true  men.  Dr.  Jephson  had  found  the 
i  man  with  bruises,  one  of  which,  on  his  ab- 
I  domen,  had  been  caused  by  the  heel  of  a 
boot.  Per  contra,  a  doctor  was  found  to 
swear  as  follows:  “I  swear  that  I  think 
he  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  I  swear  that 
!  I  don’t  know  whether  his  external  injuries 
:  contributed  to  his  death.” 

And  upon  this,  though  no  pleuro-pneu- 
;  monia  could  be  shown  in  the  mutilated  body, 
i  though  Bone  and  Linch,  disinterested  wit- 
I  nesses,  deposed  to  plain  facts,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  merely  delivered  a  wild  and  improbable 
1  conjecture,  and  then  swore  to  his  own  ig- 
'  norance  on  the  point  in  doubt,  if  doubt 
I  there  could  be,  —  yet  this  jury,  with  their 
;  eyes  to  confirm  what  their  ears  heard  sworn, 
and  their  ears  to  confirm  what  their  eyes 
saw  written  on  the  mangled  corpse,  actual¬ 
ly  delivered  the  following  verdict :  “  De- 
:  ceased  died  after  receiving  certain  injtu-ies 
from  external  violence ;  but  whether  the 
:  death  was  occasioned  by  natural  causes  or 
by  such  violence,  there  was  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  show.”  'They  then  relieved  their 
consciences  in  the  drollest  way.  They 
,  turned  round  on  Bone  and  Linch,  and  rep¬ 
rimanded  them  severely  for  not  having  in¬ 
terfered  to  prevent  the  cruelty  which  they 
themselves  were  shielding  in  the  present 
and  fostering  in  the  future  by  as  direct  a  lie 
as  ever  twelve  honest  men  delivered.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  bricklayer  and  his  man  had  re¬ 
plied,  “  Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen,  we  came 
into  the  madhouse  to  lay  bricks,  not  to  do 
justice.  But  you  came  into  the  madhouse 
to  do  justice.  We  should  have  lost  our 
bread  ft’  we  had  interfered  ;  but  you  could 
have  afforded  to  play  the  men,  —  and 
did  n’t  1  ” 

I  enclose  herewith  the  evidence  of  the 
bricklayers,  and  the  sworn  conjectures  of 
the  doctor,  in  re  Geoghegan ;  also  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  doctor,  and  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  clear-headed  lunatic,  in  re  Swift. 

About  tliis  time  my  researches  into  the 
^  abuses  of  private  asyla  (whiuh  abuses  are 
quite  distinct  fixtm  the  subject  in  hand), 

.  brought  me  into  contact  with  multifarious 
facts,  and  with  a  higher  class  of  evidence 
than  the  official  inquirers  permit  themselves 
'  to  hear.  They  rely  too  much  on  medical 
attendants  and  other  servants  of  an  asylum, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  veil  ugly  truths  and 
sprinkle  hells  with  rose-water.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  examined  a  number  of  ex-patients 
who  hiid  never  been  too  mad  to  observe, 
and  ex-attendants,  male  and  female,  who 
I  had  gone  into  other  lines  of  life,  and  could 
now  afford  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  these 
dark  places. 

The  ex-keepers  were  all  agreed  in  this,  — 
that  the  keepers  know  how  to  break  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  bones  without  bruising  the  skin ;  aafl 
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that  the  doctors  have  been  duped  again  and 
again  by  them.  To  put  it  in  my  own  words, 
the  bent  knees,  big  bluutish  bones,  and 
clothed,  can  be  applied  with  terrible  force, 
yet  not  leave  their  mark  upon  the  skin  of 
the  victim.  The  refractory  (tatient  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  keeper  walks  up  and  down 
him  on  his  knees,  and  even  jumps  on  his 
body  knees  downwards,  until  he  is  complete¬ 
ly  cowed.  Should  a  bone  or  two  be  broken  ; 
in  this  process,  it  does  not  much  matter 
to  the  keeper ;  a  lunatic  complaining  of  in¬ 
ternal  injury  is  not  listened  to.  He  is  a  be¬ 
ing  so  full  of  illusions  that  nobody  believes 
in  any  unseen  injurv-  he  prates  about. 

In  these  words,  sir,  you  have  the  key  to 
the  death  of  Barnes,  of  Sicker,  if  that  was 
the  man’s  name,  and  of  other  victims  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Commissioners,  of  Nistri,  and  ' 
of  William  Wilson  at  Lancaster. 

1  hope  this  last  inquiry  has  not  been 
weakly  abandoned.  It  is  a  very  shocking 
thing  that  both  brute  force  and  traditional 
cunning  should  be  employed  against  j>ersons 
of  weak  understanding,  and  that  they  should 
be  so  often  massacred,  so  seldom  aveugt'd.  , 

Something  might  be  done  if  the  people  in  ' 
Lancashire  would  t.oke  the  matter  seriously. 

The  first  thing  they  should  do  is  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  keeper  who  killetl  a 
stunted  imbecile  by  internal  injuries  in  the 
L.ancaster  Asylum,  May,  18G3,  is  still  iu 
that  asvlum.  See  Public  Opinion,  Nov.  lit, 
1863. 

The  next  step  is  to  realize  and  act  upon 
the  two  following  maxims :  — 

First,  it  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  fool  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  inadcijuate  solution  of  undeniable 
facts. 

Secondly,  to  advance  an  inadequate  so¬ 
lution  of  facts  so  indisputable  as  twelve  ; 
broken  ribs  is  a  sign  either  of  guilt  or  guil¬ 
ty  connivance. 

Honest  men  in  Lancashire  should  inquire 
who  first  put  forward  some  stupid,  impudent 
falsehood  to  account  for  the  twelve  broken 
ribs  of  Wilson.  The //nr  was  probably 
the  homicide,  or  an  accomplice. 

Just  to  prove  the  importance  I  attach  to  ' 
this  inquire,  permit  me,  tlmjugh  your  col-  ' 
umns  to  orfer  a  reward  of  £  100  to  any  per-  ^ 
son  or  persons  who  will  give  such  evidence  j 
as  may  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  person  ' 
or  persons  who  have  killed  William  Wilson  ■ 
by  kneeling  on  him,  by  walking  knees  down-  ' 
wards  upon  him,  and  jumping  knees  down-  { 
wards  upon  him.  | 

It  is  interest  that  closes  men’s  mouths  in 
these  dark  places.  We  must  employ  the  | 
same  instrument  to  open  them :  it  is  our 
only  chance. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Charles  Reade. 

2  Albert  Terrace,  Knightsbridge.  j 


The  writer  of  “  Fine  Art  Gossip,”  in 
the  Athenaeum,  lately  fell  foul  of  Baron  ’ 
Marochetti,  lor  various  sculptural  sins  and  | 
shortcomings,  as  evidenced  in  the  series  of  ‘ 
his  models,  exhibited  in  the  South  Court 
of  the  Kensington  Museum  ;  and  he  stated,  > 
that  “  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  Princess  ; 
Elizabeth,  designed  for  the  church  at  Caris- 
brooke,”  is  far  more  like  the  statute  of  a  dead 
girl,  cast  ashore  from  a  wreck,  than  that  of  • 
a  princess  who  died  in  a  prison  ;  and  that  ' 
he  presumes  it  was  originally  designed  for 
the  former.  “  This  is  a  presumption,  in¬ 
deed,”  says  Once  a  Week.  “The  lovely 
statue  in  question,  which  must  be  so  well 
known  toeverj'  tourist  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  \ 
was  specially  executed  by  Baron  M.arochetti 
for  the  Queen.  The  face  of  the  princess  is  ■ 
sculptured  from  contemporary  jwrtraits ;  j 
and  her  recumbent  attitude,  with  hands  | 
elapsed  in  prayer,  and  her  cheek  resting  on  | 
her  father’s  Bible,  is  that  in  which  she  is  ! 
said  to  have  been  found,  after  death,  in  her 
apartment,  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  where 
she  died,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  September  8,  ; 
1650.  This  statue,  by  the  way,  is  not,  as  j 
the  Athenmum  critic  says,  ‘  at  Carisbrook,’  1 
but  in  the  new  church,  at  Newport.  He  | 
speaks  of  it  as  ‘very  French  and  showy,  - 
yet  effective ;  ’  yet  the  only  suggestive  ad¬ 
ditions  made  by  the  sculptor,  were,  the 
grating  and  broken  bars  that  depend  from 
the  Gothic  arch  under  which  the  figure  is 
laid ;  and  the  text  on  the  open  Bible,  ‘  Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  ; 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’  And  this 
last  touching  addition  was  suggested  by  her 
Majesty.” 


The  Journal  des  Debate  has  a  leadin'*’ 
article  on  Traupmann’s  execution  signed  by 
M.  David,  in  which  the  writer  insists  that 
the  time  has  come  for  abolishing  public  ex-  ! 
ecutions.  France,  he  says,  must  not  remain  j 
behind  England  and  Germany  in  this  matter.  1 


VERY  FAR  AWAY. 

nv  WILLIAM  ALEXAXUEIt,  BlSllOC  OF  DEKRY. 

ONE  touch  there  is  of  magic  white. 

Surpassing  southern  mountain’s  snow. 
That  to  far  sails  the  dying  light 

Lemls,  where  the  dark  ships  onward  go 
Upon  the  golden  highway  broad 
That  leads  up  to  the  isles  of  God. 

One  touch  of  light  more  magic  yet. 

Of  rarer  snow  ’neath  moon  or  star. 
Where,  with  her  gracetul  sails  all  set. 

Some  ha[)py  vessel  seen  afar. 

As  if  in  an  enchanted  sleep 

Steers  o’er  the  tremulous  silvered  deep. 

O  ship  !  O  sail !  far  must  ye  be 
Ere  gleams  like  that  upon  ye  light. 

O’er  golden  spaces  of  the  sea. 

From  mysteries  of  the  lucent  night. 

Such  touch  comes  never  to  the  Ijpat 
Wherein  across  the  waves  we  lloat. 

O  gleams  more  magic  and  divine. 

Life’s  whitest  sail  ye  still  refuse. 

And  flying  on  before  us  shine 

L’pon  some  distant  bark  ye  choose. 

—  By  night  or  day,  across  the  sjiray, 

That  sail  is  very  far  away. 


CUBAN  PIRATES. 

A  TRUE  XARItATIVE. 

I. 

My  name  is  Aaron  Smith.  1  first  went 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  1830,  on  board 
the  merchant  ship  Harrington.  Subsequent 
events  induced  me  to  resign  my  situation  in 
that  vessel,  and  devote  myself  to  other  pur¬ 
suits.  Two  years  in  that  part  of  the  world 
impairing  my  health,  I  became  anxious  to 
see  my  family  again,  and  being  then  at 
Kingston,  I  entered  myself  as  first  mate  on 
board  the  merchant  brig  Zephyr,  waiting 
for  freight  to  London. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  June  we  had 
completed  our  cargo,  and  taken  on  board 
oiH  passengers :  consisting  of  a  Captain 
Cowjicr,  five  or  six  children,  and  a  black 
nurse.  Mr.  Lumsden,  the  master,  was  an 
ignorant,  obstinate  man,  who  had  been 
nearly  all  his  life  in  the  coal  trade.  Soon 
after  leaving  Poit  Royal,  we  encountered 
strong  northeasterly  winds,  accompanied  by 
a  heavy  swell  from  the  eastward.  Mr. 
Lumsden  consulted  me  as  to  whether  he 
should  ply  for  the  windward,  or  bear  up  for 
the  leeward  passage.  Not  wishing  to  incur 
any  responsibility,  I  replied  that  the  wind¬ 
ward  passage  might  protract  the  voyage, 
but  that  the  leeward  would  expose  us  to  the 
risk  of  being  trapped  by  pirates.  Without 
much  consideration  he  decided  on  the  latter 
course.  We  therefore  steered  for  the  Great 
Caumanos,  but,  the  vessel  sailing  heavily, 
and  the  winds  being  unusually  light,  we 
did  not  reach  those  islands  till  the  fourth 
day.  The  natives  came  out  to  us  in  canoes, 
aud  we  purchased  a  few  parrots,  some  tur¬ 
tle,  and  a  quantity  of  curious  and  rich- 
colored  shells.  Thence,  we  steered  for  Cape 
Saint  Antonio,  the  southwest  point  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  speaking  by  the  way  a 
schooner  from  New  Brunswick  that  had  for 
six  days  been  struggling  for  the  windward 
passage.  On  the  following  morning  we 
made  the  Cape,  wind  light  and  weather 
fine ;  the  breezes,  too,  freshened  and  became 
more  favorable.  At  daylight  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  we  discovered  two  sail  ahead, 
standing  the  same  course,  and,  the  day 
being  clear,  we  took  a  good  and  leisurely 
observation  of  the  sun’s  altitude. 

At  two  o’clock,  while  walking  on  deck  in 
conversation  with  Captain  Cowper,  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  schooner  standing  out  towards  us 
from  the  land.  She  struck  me  as  so  suspi¬ 
cious,  that  I  immediately  went  up  aloft,  with 
a  telescope,  to  con  her  over  more  closely. 
I  was  convinced  she  was  a  pirate,  I  told 
Cowper  so,  and  we  decided  to  at  once  call 
Mr.  Lumsden  from  below.  We  were  at  this 
moment  about  six  leagues  from  Cape  Roman, 
which  bore  southeast  by  east.  The  obsti¬ 
nate  fool  Lumsden  refused,  however,  to  alter 
his  course,  supposing  that,  because  he  bore 
the  English  flag,  no  one  would  molest  him. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  could  see  that 
the  deck  of  the  schooner  -was  black  with 
men,  and  that  she  was  beginning  to  lower 
her  boats.  This  alarmed  Mr.  Lumsden, 
who  now  ordered  the  course  to  be  altered 
two  points ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  stranger 
being  alre^y  within  gunshot.  In  a  short 
time  we  were  within  hail,  and  a  voice  in 
English  ordered  us  fiercely  to  lower  our 
stem  boat  and  send  the  captain  on  board. 
On  our  not  complying,  the  pirate  fired  a 
volley  of  musketry. 

Mr.  Immsden  was  now  paralysed  with 


I  terror,  and  gave  orders  to  lay  the  main  yard 
aback.  A  boat  put  off  from  the  pirate,  and 
I  nine  or  ten  ferocious  ruffians  armed  wifh 
'  muskets,  knives,  and  cutlasses,  boarded  the 
I  Zephyr.  They  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
brig,  and  drove  Captain  Cowpv'r,  Mr.  Lums- 
I  den,  and  myself,  into  their  boat  with  blows 
from  the  flat  part  of  their  sabres.  In  his 
:  frightened  haste  Mr.  Lumsden  left  the 
j  books,  which  contained  the  account  of  all 
the  money  on  board,  open  on  the  cabin 
:  table. 

i  Tlie  jiirate  captain  ordered  us  on  deck 
I  immediately  on  our  arrival.  He  was  a  man 
I  of  uncouth  and  savage  ajipearance,  tallish 
I  and  stout,  witli  aquiline  nose,  high  cheek, 

1  bones,  a  big  coarse  mouth,  and  very  large 
i  staring  eyes.  His  complexion  was  sallow, 

I  and  his  hair  was  black.  In  appearance  he 
;  much  resembled  an  Indian.  Ilis  father,  I 
afterwards  heard,  was  a  Spaniard,  and  his 
,  mother  a  Yucatan  squaw.  On  learning 
from  us  that  the  vessels  aliead  were  French 
;  merchantmen,  he  gave  orders  for  all  hands 
.  to  chase.  He  asked  Mr.  Lumsden,  in 
broken  English,  what  our  cargo  was.  He 
was  told  that  it  consisted  of  sugars,  rum, 

;  coffee,  arrowroot,  and  dye-woods.  He  then 
asked  Mr.  Lumsden  what  money  he  had  on 
I  board  ?  On  being  told  none,  he  broke  into 
:  a  Satanic  rage. 

j  “  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  fool,  .sure,”  he 
said.  “  1  know  all  Europe  vessel  have  speeie. 
If  you  give  up  what  you  have,  you  shall  go 
on  your  voyage  safe  aud  free.  If  not,  1  ’ll 
keep  the  Zephyr,  throw  her  cargo  overboard, 
and  if  I  find  i  ne  doubloon,  Demonio !  I  will 
burn  her,  with  every  sacred  soul  on  board.” 

Towards  night,  the  breeze  dying  away, 
the  captain  relinquished  the  chase,  and  gave 
;  orders  to  shorten  sail  and  stand  towards  the 
;  Zephyr.  After  supper,  when  spirits  had 
i  been  served  out  to  our  boat’s  crew,  the  caji- 
tain  turned  to  me,  and,  to  my  infinite  hor¬ 
ror,  told  me  that,  as  he  was  in  a  bad  state 
'  of  health,  and  none  of  his  sailors  understood 
'  navigation,  he  should  detain  me  to  help  navi- 
;  gate  the  schooner.  I  pretended  that  I  was 
'  married,  and  had  three  children  and  aged 

Iiarents  anxiously  expecting  me  home.  But 
'  appealed  to  a  monster  devoid  of  all  feeling, 
who,  when  Lumsden  begged  not  to  be  de¬ 
rived  of  my  services,  savagely  replied,  “  If 
do  not  keep  him,  1  shall  keep  you.” 
Lumsden,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  privately 
turned  to  me  and  entreated  me  not  to  beg 
off,  or  he  himself  would  be  taken.  He  had 
a  large  family,  and  they  would  then  become 
orphans  and  destitute.  He  promised  sol- 
I  emnly,  the  moment  he  was  freed,  to  go 
1  straight  to  the  Havannah,  aud  send  a  man- 
of-war  in  search  of  the  corsair. 

“  Whatever  property  you  have,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  “  shall  be  safely  delivered  to  your  family ; 
j  and  mine  will  forever  bless  you  for  your 
generosity.”  I  foolishly  replied  that  if  the 
I  lot  must  eventually  fall  upon  one  of  us,  I 
I  would  consent  to  become  the  victim, 
i  After  supper  (a  bowl  of  chopped  garlic 
and  bread,  for  which  there  was  a  scramble), 

,  the  jiirales  fired  a  musket,  as  a  signal  for 
j  the  Zephyr  to  back  in  shore,  and  then  one 
j  of  our  men  was  ordered  to  the  lead,  to 
give  notice  the  moment  he  found  soundings, 
i  The  captain  then  asked,  aagrily,  how  many 
Ameiican  sailors  we  had  on  board,  as  he 
meant  to  kill  them,  because  the  Americans 
I  had  lately  destroyed  one  of  his  vessels.  To 
the  Americans,  he  said,  he  should  never 
give  quarter ;  and  as  all  nations  were  hos¬ 
tile  to  Spain,  he  would  attack  all  nations, 
i  The  pirate  and  the  Zephyr  then  anchored 
in  four  fathoms,  and  I  and  the  other  prison- 
I  ers  were  left  on  board  the  pirate.  That 
night  we  could  not  sleep,  for  our  carpenter 
took  an  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  the 
Zephvr  really  had  specie  on  board,  and  the 
dread  of  a  cruel  death  weighed  upon  us. 

At  daylight  we  could  perceive  the  pirates 
beating  the  Zephyr’s  crew  with  the  flats  of 
their  cutlasses,  and  making  them  haul  up  a 
1  rope  cable  from  the  after-hatchway,  as  if  to 
j  remove  the  brig’s  cargo.  When  the  pirate 
captain  returned,  he  brandished  his  cutlass 
I  over  my  head,  and  told  me  to  go  on  board 
!  the  Zephyr  and  bring  back  everything  ne¬ 
cessary  for  purposes  of  navigation,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  keep  me.  When  1  made  no 
reply,  he  swore,  and,  with  a  ferocious  air, 
waving  his  sword,  said,  “Mind  and  obey 
me,  then,  or  I  will  take  off  your  skin.”  On 
reaching  the  Zephyr  and  entering  my  cabin, 
j  I  found  my  chest  broken  open  and  two  dia- 
!  mond  rings  gone.  The  pirates  then  made 
I  us  hoist  up  two  seroons  of  indigo,  and  as 
much  arrowroot  and  coffee  as  they  required. 

,  They  stole  all  the  children’s  earrings,  our 
I  foretop-gallant  mast  and  yaid,  and  all  the 
I  ship’s  stores,  live  stock,  and  water;  they 
then  told  Mr.  Lumsden  and  Captain  Cow¬ 
per  that  if  they  did  not  produce  the  con- 
I  cealed  money,  they  would  bum  the  Zephyr 


!  aud  all  aboaid.  The  children  were  sent 
into  the  schooner,  and  those  two  unfortunate 
men  (Lumsden  and  Cowjxjr)  were  taken 
below  and  lashed  to  the  pumps,  round  which 
combustibles  were  piled.  Lumsden  re¬ 
mained  obstinate  for  some  time,  but  at 
length  produced  a  small  roll  of  doubloons 
i  from  the  round  house.  Cajitain  Cowper  also 
surrendered  nine  doubloons  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  care  by  a  poor  woman. 
The  combustibles  I  have  mentioned  were 
'  lighted,  and  as  the  flame  approached  these 
poor  wretches,  their  cries  were  heartrending, 
and  they  implored  the  jiirates  to  turn  them 
I  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  keep 
I  the  Zepln  r  aud  all  tliat  they  could  find  in 
her.  hinding  no  better  compromise  could 
j  be  obtained,  the  captain  ordered  water  to  be 
brought  to  (juench  the  flames.  After  a  ca¬ 
rouse,  he  drew  his  knife,  ordered  me  with 
!  him  back  to  his  own  ship,  and  threatened, 
with  an  oath,  to  cut  my  head  off  if  I  did  not 
move  instantly.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
send  mv  watcli  to  my  mother  by  Mr.  Lums¬ 
den.  'I’liis  he  granted,  s.aying,  — 

“  Your  ]  eaple  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
us,  but  1  will  convince  you  that  we  are  not 
I  so  bad  as  we  are  reiiresentcd.” 

1  The  Zephyr  was  then  cast  loose :  Mr. 

!  Lumsden  being  first  told  by  the  pirate  cap- 
i  tain  that  if  he  caught  him  steering  for  the 
'  Havannah,  he  would  destroy  him  aud  his 
,  vessel  together.  I  sank  into  utter  despair 
'  as  the  Zephyr  receded.  My  brain  began  to 
!  turn.  1  was  about  to  throw  myself  ovtr- 
i  board,  when  the  pirates  rushed  on  me,  se¬ 
cured  me,  aud  placed  a  guard  over  me,  the 
I  captain  s'wearing  that,  if  1  made  a  fecond 
attempt,  I  should  be  lashed  to  a  gun  and 
left  to  die  of  hunger. 

At  daylight  we  stoml  to  the  southwest, 
and  entered  the  delightful  harbor  of  Rio 
Medias.  In  the  afternoon,  boats  and  canoes 
!  began  to  arrive  to  congratulate  the  eaptain 
!  on  his  success,  and  he  received  with  great 

E'  two  magistrates,  a  priest,  and  several 
I  and  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  was  shown 
I  as  an  English  captive  likely  to  be  useful  in 
i  navigating  the  vessel.  I  was  asked  many 
!  questions  about  England,  London,  and  my 
I  religion.  Then  dancing  was  proposed.  I 
!  was  selected,  against  my  will,  as  a  jiartner 
I  for  Seraphina  Riego,  one  of  the  magistrates’ 

I  daughters.  I  refused  to  dance,  and  the  lady 
(she  was  the  most  beautiful  Spanish  girl  I 
!  ever  beheld)  told  me  with  tears  in  her  beaii- 
I  titul  black  eyes,  that  she  sincerely  pitied  me, 

I  and  would  do  what  she  could  to  alleviate 
'  my  sufferings  and  procure  my  liberty. 

1  The  captain  then  roughly  ordered  me  out 
i  to  join  the  dancers,  but  Seraphina  soon  sat 
down,  and  wc  talked  about  London  sights. 
Her  father  and  the  priest  being  now  busy 
over  their  wine,  Seraphina  went  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  entreated  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  go  on  shore,  under  the  pretext  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  had  never  seen  an  Eng- 
I  lishman ;  but  the  captain  was  inexorable. 

After  the  dance  and  after  sujipcr,  the  caj.- 
;  tain  began  to  make  jiresents  to  the  guests:. 

I  To  the  priest  he  gave  my  chest  of  linen  and 
silks,  the  priest  attributing  the  recent  cap¬ 
ture  to  his  incessant  prayers  to  the  Virgin. 

I  When  the  visitors  had  left,  the  cajitain  being 
I  drunk,  drew  his  knife,  and  ordered  me  down 
j  into  the  cabin  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  sale 
I  of  the  plunder.  Scrapliina  and  her  father 
came  abo.ard  early.  She  shook  my  hand, 
and  told  me  that  her  father  was  going  to 
I  try  to  get  me  sent  on  shore,  llien  I  told 
I  her  that  I  loved  her,  but  before  she  could 
answi'r,  wc  were  interrupted.  I  had  to 
weigh  out  the  coffee  and  attend  to  the 
steelyards ;  when  that  was  done,  wc  fired 
a  gun,  and  two  small  schooners  came 
out  from  land  and  took  it  on  board.  The 
captain  then  ordered  me,  before  the  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  was  jmt  up  for  sale,  to  brew  a 
strong  mixture  of  wine,  rum,  gin,  brandy, 
and  porter :  this  the  Spaniards  drank 
greedily  and  soon  finished.  As  the  guests 
got  drunk,  they  bid  enormous  sums  for  the 
most  trifling  articles. 

I  seized  an  ojiportunity  of  giving  Sera¬ 
phina  a  glowing  description  of  everything 
in  England,  and  I  told  her  that  if  she  would 
help  me  to  escape,  and  would  accompany 
me  thither,  I  would  devote  my  life  to  her, 
and  marry  her  on  our  arrival.  She  was 
startled,  but  by  and  by  relented,  and  re¬ 
plied,  that  should  she  consent  to  elope  with 
me,  a  thousand  obstacles  must  first  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  The  lower  orders  of  Cubans  were 
avaricious,  and  freachcrous,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  and  yet  without  one  for  a  guide  in 
those  immense  forests  certain  destruction 
would  await  her  and  me,  from  wild  beasts 
or  starvation.  After  some  further  doubts 
and  fears,  she  promised,  if  practicable,  to 
escape  with  me  to  the  Havannah  and  thence 
to  England. 
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MORNING  CALLS  IN  PARIS. 


Morning  reception?,  or  “  .nt  liomcF,”  i  comer  of  the  drawing-room,  consisting  of  black  lace,  and  white  flowers.  Botli  of  j  hnnnet,  hnvlng  apparently  come  early  to 

are,  as  they  take  jd.ace  at  Puri.',  fome-  '  cakes,  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  ham  or  an-  these  toilets  mijlit  !;cv.-(  rn  at  tlv  theatre.  !  a  aift  her  fai-.  r.d  in  entertainin;!  her  viaitors. 

thing  quite  jK,'euliar  to  tha.l  eii  y.  Nothing  ;  ehovy  ramlwichcs,  sherry,  anel  malaga ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  hat,  v.  hieh,  though  j  The  I'oi  t most  ycmig  Indy  on  the  lef  wears 

more  unlike  them  can  he  imagl.u  d  than  the  j  certainly  the  ladies  never  fail  to  do  justice  !  very  becoming,  is  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a  violet  eaehmcrc  dress,  with  shawl-pat- 

litllc  meetings  Avhich  £0  often  take  place  in  to  the  good  things  provided  for  them.  The  rueh  an  occasion.  The  lady  in  evening  |  terned  flounce  to  her  skirt  and  jackc:.  tier 

the  country, Where  everylxaly  know.,  every-  |  gcntlcimm  are  very  much  in  the  minority  dress  is  apparently  got  up  for  a  dinner-  i  tight  and  loose  sleeves  arc  trimmed  with 

body  else,  and  where  you  see  the  same  I'aei  3  at  morning  receptions,  and  never  by  any  party,  and  has  only  dmpped  in  for  one  mo-  the  same,  and  her  voung  sister  —  a  more 

every  succeeding  day  in  the  week  at  some  chance  make  their  apiiearance  till  very  ment  on  her  way  there  to  show  her  hostess,  sehool-girl,  whose  holidays  have  not  yet  ter- 

friend’s  house,  and  finally  sec  them  all  to-  late.  They  may,  therefore,  be  left  in  the  a  dearest  friend,  the  present  she  has  just  minated  —  is  dressed  in  a  ruby-colored  satin 

f ether  on  Sunday  at  the  i)arish  church.  In  background,  or  even  out  of  sight.  received  of  a  most  exquisite  set  of  jewelry  cloth  dress  and  jacket,  and  a  black  velvet 

'aris  it  is  very  dilfirent.  Yoii  may  goto  The  lady  on  the  right  has  just  risen  to  go.  '  of  Egyptian  manufacture.  bow  on  each  shoulder, 

several  Parisian  houses  in  one  afternoon  i  She  wears  a  bright  blue  dress  of  fayc,  just  Indeed,  the  jircsent  rage  is  all  for  or-  Tlie  little  child  on  the  floor  is  much  more 
without  meeting  a  single  familiar  acquaint-  i  touching  the  ground,  with  two  boxplaited  naments  of  the  Oriental  type,  such  as  large  elabor.ately  got  up  after  the  fashion  in 

ance,  including  even  the  hostess  herself.  I  flounces  of  the  same  material  round  the  .  bead  necklaces  of  various  colors,  suggesting  w  hich  it  is  usual  to  dress  children  of  her 

This  unsociable  state  of  affairs  was  fonner-  bottom,  and  with  headings  of  bl.ack  satin,  malachite,  lapis  lazuli,  amethyst,  ruby  and  age  in  France.  The  broad  flounce  on  her 

ly  provided  against  by  the  rational  and  j  'Ilie  upper  skirt  has  one  flounce,  and  is  \  emerald,  silver  and  gold,  and  precious  under-skirt  is  of  bright-blue  velvet,  her  up- 

quite  general  custom  of  taking  it  for  granted  caught  up  at  each  side  with  a  bow  of  black  '  stones  in  every  variety.  It  had  struck  six,  jier-skirt  of  gray  jHaplin,  with  three  rows  of 

that  every  lady  admitted  to  another  lady’s  ■  satin,  the  ends  joining  behind  terminating  !  and  our  decollctee  friend,  perhaps,  did  not  narrow  blue  velvet  round  the  bottom  and 
house  was  fit  to  bo  known.  Tims  it  became  in  a  larger  bow  with  Wo  ends.  The  short,  I  expect  to  find  any  guest  still  remaining  ;  but  edging  the  cajie  and  hood;  at  the  sides 

quite  jiosrible  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  tight-fitting  jacket,  with  basque,  is  of  blue  j  since  she  has  come  her  dress  may  as  well  be  three  small  bows,  and  a  large  bow  and  ends 

acquaintance  of  any  one  you  met  during  a  '  velvet,  and  the  costume  is  comjileted  by  '  described.  It  is  of  white  satin,  with  broad  of  blue  velvet  behind,  gray  prunella  boots, 

morning  visit  who  misrht  happen  to  take  [  blue  velvet  boots  trimmed  with  sable,  a  blue  .  bands  of  mauve  velvet,  and  satin  quiltings  |  and  gray  felt  hat  with  blue  trimmings, 

vour  fanev.  But  all  this  has  disappeared.  '  velvet  and  black  satin  hat,  with  blue  and  j  in  rows  round  the  bottom  of  the  long  |  The  centre  ladv,  in  black  velvet,  with 
nglish  custom  has  now  been  introduced  blae'k  ostrich  feathers,  and  a  long  white  !  skirt.  The  short  upper  skirt  is  trimmed  to  ;  three  black  satin  bows  down  the  front  of 

into  France  of  not  speaking  to  any  woman  I  gauze  veil  falling  from  the  chignon,  encir-  j  match,  and,  slit  up  at  the  sides,  is  turned  j  the  skirt,  is  the  hostess.  Her  bodice  and 

to  whom  you  have  not  been  presented;  I  cling  the  neck,  and  tied  in  a  bow  and  ends  |  back  cn  reirr.s,  ami  fastened  with  a  large  |  chemisette,  of  old  point,  are  a  caur.  Tlie 

nor  may  any  of  the  men  address  a  ladv  un-  '  on  the  shoulder.  She  has  doubtless  brought  bow  and  ends  of  mauve  velvet.  Tlie  fan  is  little  apron,  which  one  sees  occasionally,  is 

less  the  hostess  has  first  gone  through  the  I  with  her  a  small  sable  mutf,  which  she  lias  mauve  and  silver,  and  is  rather  small ;  the  also  bordered  with  lace,  and  her  long  sash 

ceremony  of  introduction.  Tliis  affected  put  aside  for  an  instant  while  she  admires  large  Louis  XV.  fan  being  not  quite  so  fastens  at  the  side.  Her  hair,  slightly  pow- 

silencc  is  rather  amusing  to  an  observer  the  beautifid  bouquet  in  her  hand.  Her  much  in  vogue  as  it  was.  Tlie  figure  behind  dered,  falls  in  long  ringlets  behind,  but  one 

from  a  distance;  the  guests  louk  like  so  |  companion,  to  whom  our  artist  has  notin-  displays  a  black  ^ro.s^rn/n,  trimmed  square,  massive  plait  forms  a  coronet  across  her 

many  inanimate  figures  fnim  a  wax-work  '  troduced  us,  wears  just  as  bright  a  dress,  with  bands  of  black  velvet  and  green  satin  j  brow.  It  is  astonishing  how  becoming  jiow- 

show.  Happily,  some  lively  individual  oc-  We  can  fancy  her  attired  in  a  long  pink  pipings,  and  hreteUes  of  the  same  down  to  |  der  is  to  most  people,  giving  at  the  same 

casionally  drops  in  and  breaks  through  the  velvet  skirt,  perfectly  plain;  a  short  upper  the  waist;  skirt  «  traine,  with  one  narrow  !  time  softness  and  a  piquancy  to  the  face, 

monotony,  talking  with  an  utter  disn^gard  skirt,  raised  by  rosettes  of  pink  satin  and  flounce  round  the  train  and  several  rows  of  It  jiossesses,  above  all,  the  great  advantage 

of  conventionalities  to  every  one  and  all ;  black  lace ;  a  half-fitting  jacket  with  loose  velvet  on  the  flounce.  The  short  skirt  is  of  releasing  us  from  red  hair,  which  has 

though  none  but  a  verj*  intimate  friend  of  hanging  sleeves  Qnnnches  «  grecque)  lined  frilled  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  each  frill  is  been  the  rage  for  so  long;  and,  perhaps,  in 

the  house  can  venture  to  take  such  a  liberty,  with  j)ink  satin,  and  a  tight  under-sleeve,  bound  with  green  satin,  and  a  broad  green  coarse  of  time,  will  be  the  means  of  induc- 

On  these  occasions  lunch  is  served  in  a  |  also  of  pink  satin ;  bonnet  of  pink  satin,  sash  behind.  This  lady  has  taken  ofl"  her  ing  women  to  wear  their  own  hair,  evert 
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thoof^h  it  be  gray.  It  is  now  more  than 
ten  years  since  a  white  hair  was  seen  in 
any  Parisian  woman’s  head,  though  during 
that  lapse  of  time  some  few  must  surely 
have  sprung  up. 

As  yet,  powder  is  more  generally  em¬ 
ployed  for  evening  and  full  dress ;  but  it  is 
also  seen  at  morning  receptions,  and  even 
in  places  of  fashionable  promenade. 

Since  the  open  bodices  have  been  worn, 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  linen,  and 
lace,  its  appropriate  trimming,  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  used  tor  ladies’  collars,  cuffs,  and 
frills.  The  chemisette  d  reeur,  square,  and 
the  collar,  Henri  II.,  are  very  pretty,  but 
the  latter  is  most  becoming  to  persons  with 
long  necks.  After  all,  the  most  important 
thing  to  be  obser\-ed  in  dress  is  whether  a 
particular  style,  shape,  or  color  suits  the 
wearer’s  age,  figure,  height,  or  complexion. 


A  GENTLEM.VN  who  recently  visited  Sal- 
viati’s  glass  factories  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice,  and  on  the  island  of  Murano,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  with  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  touching  the  art  of 
colored-glass  making.  “  The  commissions,” 
he  says,  “  which  have  latterly  come  in  are 
so  numerous  that  the  premises  are  now 
undergoing  enlargement.  For  the  Khedive 
are  being  made  Oriental  lamps  after  the 
pattern  of  the  ancient  lamp  in  the  Slade 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  In  what 
part  of  the  East  the  old  lamps  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  mosques  of  Cairo  were 
made  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  the  fact  | 
that  they  can  be  reproduced  by  the  glass-  I 
workers  of  Murano  is  an  interesting  corrob-  ' 
oration  of  the  reputed  interchange  in  arts  | 
and  manufactures  subsisting  in  former  times  ' 
between  Venice  and  the  empire  of  Byzan-  j 
tium.  These  modern  replicas  are  in  form,  > 
color,  and  texture  all  but  identical  with  the  ! 
originals.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  has  arisen  in  the  furnace  ;  a  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  come  out  cracked  or  dis¬ 
torted  in  form.  Messrs.  Salviati  are  also 
still  occupied  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
mosaics  in  St.  Mark’s ;  but  the  Government 
is  tardy  in  the  supply  of  funds,  and  so  these 
reparations,  like  otner  public  works  in  Italy, 
suffer  from  starvation  and  delay.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  to  be  re^tted  that  the  designs  for  the 
new  mosaics  in  St.  Mark’s  are  flaunting  and 
florid  in  style.  The  Salviati  workshops 
show  signs  of  important  eommissions  from  ^ 
England ;  thus  upon  the  walls,  or  hanging  i 
from  the  ceiling,  are  cartoons  tor  figures  set 
up  in  Kensington  Museum,  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Wolsey  Chapel,  also  for  a 
chapel  at  Oxford,  likewise  the  sketch  for 
the  reredos  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Other 
mosaics  of  sacred  subjects  have  been  ordered 
for  Protestant  churches  in  England,  and  a 
clergyman  has  recently  purchased  a  reduced 
copy  of  the  grand  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
apse  of  St.  Mark’s.  It  is  said  that  the  new 
mosaics  put  up  in  St.  Mark’s  are  so  nearly 
identical  with  the  old  that  a  commission, 
appointed  by  the  Venetian  Academy  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  qualitv  of  the  work,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  consult  the  custodc  as  to  which  of 
the  figures  had  been  restored.  A  reduced 
but  more  highly  wrought  copy  of  the  rere¬ 
dos  at  Westminster  has  been  made  for  the 
exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  Borne, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Ven¬ 
etian  mosaics  are  not  necessarily  large  and 
coarse,  but  may  when  desired  be  rendered 
just  as  minute  in  detail  and  delicate  in  exe¬ 
cution  as  the  rival  manufactures  in  the  Vat¬ 
ican  and  at  St.  Petersburg. 

“  Salviati,  indeed,  prolesses  to  be  able 
with  equal  ease  to  decorate  either  a  cathe¬ 
dral  cupola  or  a  lady’s  bracelet.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the 
work  must  depend  in  some  degree  on  the 
colors  at  command.  The  num^r  of  tints 
in  use  in  the  Pope’s  factor}-  is  estimated  at 
10,000,  while  the  number  in  Salviati’s  is 
put  down  at  15,000.  These  statements  are 
not  so  important  as  they  appear,  inasmuch 
as  the  possible  modifications  in  the  intensity 
of  existing  colors  have  scarcely  any  limit 
but  in  the  economy  of  manufacture :  it  were 
easy  to  multiply  tints  to  infinity.  More  to 
the  purpose  than  varying  a  shade  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  existing  tones  would  be  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  new  color  or  process.  With 
the  materials,  however,  already  at  command, 
it  seems  possible  to  gain  whatever  effect  mav 
be  desirM.  The  gold  tesserae,  which,  after 
the  ancient  method,  are  protected  by  a  film 
of  glass,  we  observe  are  modulated  in  tones, 
varying  from  bright  yellow,  as  of  gold  in 
sunshine,  to  deep  brown,  as  of  copper  in 
shade :  thus  gold  backgrounds  and  gilt  dra- 

Eries  admit  of  modulations,  as  in  the  bril- 
,nt  but  well-toned  harmonies  of  the  finest 
examples  at  Torcello  and  Ravenna.  Silver 


is  more  difficult  of  management  than  gold, 
and  consequently  more  costly.  The  price 
of  a  finished  mosaic  varies,  according  to  the 
delicacy  of  manipulation,  from  £  1  to  £  5 
per  square  foot ;  the  last  is  about  the  rate 
pmd  for  the  Munich  windows  put  up  in  St. 
Paul’s,  and  even  that  price  is  less  tnan  the 
cost  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Painting,  however,  is  an  art,  where¬ 
as  mosaic  is  only  an  art  manufacture,  and  as 
to  tlie  prices  of  pure  art  we  may  mention 
that  a  certain  member  of  the  old  Water 
Color  Society  is  supposed  to  get  lO.t.  per 
square  inch  of  surface,  which  is  more  than 
£  70  j)er  square  foot.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  Messrs.  Salviati  take  laudable  interest 
in  the  art  education  of  their  workmen.  Tlie 
Italians  are  bom  with  a  facility  of  hand, 
which  in  the  manipulation  of  molten  glass 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  other  people, 
but  in  the  fallen  state  of  the  country  their 
natural  talents  have  lacked  training.  The 
men  employed  by  Salviati  are  encouraged 
to  attend  the  drawing  classes  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  Academia  della  Belle  Arte.  They  are 
directed  also  to  study  classic  forms,  Greek 
vases,  and  the  best  examples  of  Raphael- 
esque  ornament.  Thus  it  mav  be  hoped  that 
pure  designs  may  take  the  place  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes  which  have  been  effected  by 
the  Venetian  glass-blowers.” 


The  Friars  of  Santa  Croce  have,  under 
the  direction  of  the  municipality  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  uncovered  what  remains  of  the  fres¬ 
coes  of  Gherardo  Stamina,  and  another 
artist  Bup]K)sed  to  be  Masolino  da  Panicale, 
in  the  Castellani  chapel,  which  had  already 
disappeared  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  though 
he  speaks  highly  of  them  from  tradition. 
Tlie  frescoes  had  been  covered  with  white¬ 
wash,  and  cut  to  pieces  to  make  room  for 
cumbrous  monuments.  Stamina’s  paint¬ 
ings  tbrai  two  series  from  the  lives  of  St. 
Antony  and  St.  Nicholas  respectively,  and 
were  executed  before  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  Florence  in  consequence  of  nis  share 
in  the  rising  of  Ciompi  in  1378.  The  life 
of  St.  Antony  is  represented  with  conven¬ 
tional  nnwete  in  three  eompartments,  into 
which  the  height  of  the  wall  is  divided ;  his 
conversion  is  at  the  top,  and  in  the  lowest 
he  is  watching  the  angels  who  are  bearing 
the  soul  of  Paul  the  Hermit  to  Heaven. 
The  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas 
fill  three  compartments  on  the  wall,  and 
three  on  the  pilaster,  with  representations 
of  his  different  miracles.  They  are  much 
superior  to  the  first  series  in  drawing  and 
expression,  but  fall  short  of  those  attributed 
to  Masolino,  who  may  veiy  well  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Stamina.  His  frescoes  fill  the 
three  compartments  to  the  right  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  three  to  the  left  of  the  en¬ 
trance.  The  first  series  represent  scenes 
from  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  retain  the  early  simplicity 
almost  unimpaired,  while  approaching  very 
near  the  later  perfection  of  skill.  The  fres¬ 
coes  near  the  entrance  have  suffered  most 
from  the  alterations  in  the  chapel.  ITiey 
are  taken  from  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

A  BOHEMIAN  BALLAD. 

“  Noir  ou  blanc,  tout  cliat  est  gris.” 

XllitOPBILZ  OlCTlIB. 

Ah,  me  unhappy !  Loveless,  all  my  days 
Darken  to  nights  that  brighten  into  day; 

And  yet  no  beauty  is  it  mine  to  praise. 

Though  I  console'me  with  the  saw  that  says  — 
Confound  it !  —  Every  cat  at  night  is  gray. 

True  as  ail  proverbs:  and  I  can  but  grieve 
That  men  do  not  the  laws  of  cats  obey ; 

For  then  some  comfort  I,  too,  might  receive. 

Though  now  incredulous,  I  must  believe  — 

Yes,  must!  —  that  every  cat  at  night  is  gray. 

Ninon  1  worship  wheresoe’er  she  go. 

And  yet  she  flouts  me  in  her  pretty  way. 

Ah!  Ninon  mine,  why  such  aversion  show! 

Yon  of  all  others  surely  ought  to  know 
What  quantities  of  cats  at  night  are  gray. 

Margot  is  plain,  of  sweethearts  has  but  few. 

And  for  that  reason  willingly  might  stray. 

Stay!  I  recall  an  axiom  that,  as  new, 

Margot  for  me  from  her  experience  drew. 

Which  says,  that  every  cat  at  night  is  gray. 

Shall  I  take  heart?  Musette  has  long  evaded 
All  my  attentions,  though  I  would  she 'd  stay: 

The  port  must  be  surprised  and  not  blockaded. 

When  won,  she  may  ue  easily  persuaded 
Of  me,  that  every  cat  at  night  is  gray. 


Wb  learn  from  the  South  London  Press  that  the 
inhabitants  of  P*nge,  in  Surrey,  are  much  exer¬ 
cised  in  their  minds  because  the}-  possess  no  ceme¬ 
tery,  that  at  Croydon  having  bren  recently  closed 
against  them.  We  should  have  thought  this  a 
matter  that  would  correct  itself,  and  that  if  the  in¬ 
habitants  only  have  the  spirit  to  die,  they  may 


rely  on  it  they  will  have  to  bo  buried  somewhere.  I 
There  is  another  course  open  to  them.  Let  them 
refuse  to  die  at  all  until  jjroper  cemetery  accom-  | 
modation  is  prepared.  This  latter  line  seems  to  i 
us  to  possess  sui)erior  attractions. 

YOUTH. 

An,  davs  of  youth !  ah,  golden  time ! 

When,  living*  only  for  the  present. 

The  soul  was  filled  with  dreams  sublime. 

And  mutton  tasted  nice  ns  pheasant; 

When  there  was  no  such  word  as  sad. 

No  cypress  twined  amongst  our  myrtle;  | 

When  bread  and  cheese  a  flavor  had,  | 

One  can’t  And  now  in  punch  and  turtle. 

When  friendship  was  no  idle  word, 

But  every  comrade  seemed  a  brother; 

When  every  hour  of  joy  was  blurred  i 

Unless  we  shared  it  with  another.  i 

Days  of  delicious,  idling  bliss!  ! 

When  love  gilt  all  with  magic  touches, 

V’alued  a  kingdom  at  a  kiss. 

And  made  a  seamstress  seem  a  duchess.  | 

Days  when  we  festive  garlands  wreathed  | 

Around  loved  brow.s,  with  smiles  and  laughter;  j 
Days  when  the  very  air  we  breathed  ! 

Seemed  sweeter  than  it  e’er  has  after;  i 

W’hen  ne’er  a  thought  of  storing  pelf 
liisturbed  the  sacred  joy  of  giving; 

When  the  heart  sang,  despite  itself,  1 

Just  at  the  sheer  delight  of  living. 

ExusouKiicAu  —  The  negro  possesses  one  ad-  I 
vantage  over  the  white  man,  —  he  can  more  elTcctu-  , 
ally  conceal  a  black  eye.  i 

RifiiiT  AND  W’noNO.  —  Dr.  Temple’s  opponents 
call  him  not  the  liiyhl  Reverend  Prelate,  but  the  | 
lUrony  Reverend  Prelate! 

Not  VERY  Likely. —  People  are  constantly  in  ! 
the  habit  of  talking  about  “  Our  yfrst  parents,’’ as  i 
if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  a  second  set !  ' 

Lixgi  istic.  —  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Ireland  has  any  national  language,  like  Wales,  for 
example:  it  is  merely  a  p<tt-oU  that  some  of  the  in-  , 
habitants  speak.  '  , 

Sacre  Bleu.  —  A  correspondent  vvrites  to  say,  ; 
“  The  Police  of  the  period  seem  determined  to  i 
stick  to  their  colors,  if  at  nothing  else,  by  a  uniform  ! 
habit  of  swearing  till  nil  is  blue." 

If  you  are  present  at  the  wedding  breakfast  of  ' 
a  naval  friend,  take  the  opportunity  of  congratu¬ 
lating  him,  in  the  course  of  your  neat  speech,  on 
the  Sailor’s  Knot  being  tied.  ’ 

It ’s  a  poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways,”  i 
ns  the  pnui>er  remarked  when  he  found  himself  I 
unable  to  return  the  generous  treatment  he  had  i 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  St.  Pancnis  Guar-  , 
dians,  who  hud  starved  him  netirly  to  death.  ' 

Of  course  he  will.— The  Pope  is  an  excel-  i 
lent  billiard  player,  and  very  fond  of  the  recrea-  j 
tion.  He  will  require  all  the"  tact  he  is  master  of  I 
in  the  management  of  his  Ps  and  Qs,  in  the  “  little  I 
game”  which  is  just  now  being  played  at  Rome!  j 

A  GitAM.MARiAN’.s  Thougiit.  —  What  a  con-  I 
trast  there  sometimes  is  between  the  adjective  and  j 
its  adverb  !  Reflect,  for  example,  on  the  wide  I 
ditterence  that  exists  between  the  man  who  is  con-  ! 
stant  in  love,  and  the  man  who  is  constantly  in  ' 
love! 

Force  op  H.viiit.  —  A  Tax-gatherer  was  ob-  ' 
served  the  other  evening  all  alone  in  a  corner, 
moody,  meditative,  and  frowning.  His  work  was 
over  for  the  day,  but  from  force  of  habit  (coming 
from  being  always  at  the  receipt  of  custom),  he 
was  collecting  himself, 

\\  hat  will  the  teetotallers  say  now  ?  Dr.  Thudi-  i 
cum,  at  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  | 
produced  a  number  of  bottles  of  wine  made  from  i 
tea.  The  natural  tea-wine  is  proved  to  contain  nine  i 
per  cent  of  the  teetotaller’s  special  horror,  —  alco-  ; 
hoi !  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Never  again  can  we  i 
truthfully  describe  tea  as  “  the  cup  that  cheers  but  ! 
not  inebriates  ” ! 

The  elevation  of  M.  Ollivier  to  jiower  at  the  i 
head  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  is  signifleant.  Such  a  j 
man  and  such  a  ministry  cannot  allow  the  liberties 
of  France  and  the  powers  of  the  Emperor  to  re-  | 
main  where  they  are.  That  France  has  got  some¬ 
thing  by  the  senatus  consullum  the  abandonment  of  ' 
the  Personal  system  shows.  Wo  shall  soon  have  I 
“  Ollivier  asking  for  more.”  What  will  the  Impe-  j 
rial  Bumble  say  to  the  demand  ?  i 

A  GOVERNMENT  DIS-APPOINTMENT. 
Ingenun  Puella.  —  What  do  you  think,  Charley? 
You  were  always  so  spiteful  about  saying  my 
brother  .lack  had  n’t  got  any  profession;  and  wliat 
d’ ye  think  I  heard  Pa  say  to-day  ?  i 

Charley.  —  Give  it  up.  I 

Jngtnua  Puella. —  Well,  .Tack 's  been  appointed 
a  bankrupt!  Yesterday  morning! !  It  was  in  the 
Times  —  the  dear  fellow,  &c.,  &o.  ! 

[/<  was  almost  cruel  to  explain,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  j 

Conductors  of  sound.  —  Bandmasters.  I 

The  decision  of  Welsh  young  ladies. — It  is  bet- 
I  ter  to  be  a  “fast”  than  a  “  fasting”  girl. 

Motto  for  the  Period.  — Do,  or  vou  ’ll  be  done. 

I  Motto  for  Ritualists.  —  Amo  a  Mass. 

Theatrical.  —  A  really  good  play  never  “  drags  ” 
—  it  “draws.” 

Natural  Fill-osophy.  —  “  Let  ’s  have  another 
glass !  ” 

Our  Gicumenical  Counsel.  — Do  to  others  ns 
you  would  be  done  by ! 

]  An  indulgent  cook.  —  The  one  wlio  “  spoils”  all 
I  her  “dishes”!  I 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  PERIOD¬ 
ICALS  FOR  1870. 

EVEIIY  SATURDAY  FOR  1870.  —  New  Series. 
Change  of  Siae.  Enlarged  and  Illustrated. 

The  Publisliers  of  Evert  S\turdat  take  pleasure  In 
announcing  tliat  this  popular  Journal  will  now  apia-ar  in 
an  entirely  new  form,  and  with  a  most  imjiortant  and  at¬ 
tractive  new  feature,  namely,  first-class  Illustrations. 

During  the  past  f  )ur  years,  Evert  SATuanAT  has  laid 
before  its  rCiailers  a  more  varied  and  valuable  riiumi  of 
foreign  periolical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circula. 
tion  among  all  classes,  than  any  other  eclectic  perkslical 
published  in  America.  Though  Evkrt  8.aiurdat  has  In 
all  respects  fulRIIcil  the  design  of  its  projectors,  they  are 
not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  fresh  efforts  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  and  Increase  its  attractions. 

In  commencing  the  new  volume  for  1870,  the  publishers 
propose  to  moilify  the  shape  of  the  journal,  without  chang¬ 
ing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  onler  to  add  to 
Its  attractions  illustrations  of  the  first  artistic  excellence. 
These  illustrations  will  be  engraved  from  designs  by 
leading  European  artists,  and  will  embrace  Views  of 
Famous  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Figure-Pie^,  Copies 
of  Celebrated  Paintings,  Studies  of  Street-Life,  and  a 
Gallery  of  Portraits  of  Contemporary  Celebrities,  executed 
with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  known  to  modem  art. 

With  the  unusual  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  may  confidently  predict  that  Evert  Saturdat  will 
be  a  Journal  of  Choice  Illustrations  as  well  as  a  Journal 
of  Choice  Reading. 

Evert  Satcrdat  will,  as  hitherto,  furnish  the  Ameriean 
reader  promptly  with  the  most  entertaining  and  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  —  Serial  Tales,  Short 
Stories,  Essays  biographical  and  descriptive.  Poems, 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Gossip,  Literary 
Intelligence,  Facetiae,  Popular  Papers  on  Science,  and 
Translations  from  the  Continental  Magaxines. 

By  special  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evsrt  Satcrdat  are  frequently  able  to  give 
its  readers  many  valuable  papers  simultaneously  with 
their  publication  abroad. 

The  Publishers  aim  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and  va¬ 
riety  of  its  contents. 

Terms  ;  —  Single  Number,  10  cents  ;  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  96.00  in  advance  ;  94.00  a  year  to  subscribers  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Fields,  Osqood,  h  Co. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1870.— The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  acceptable  to  intelli¬ 
gent  American  reailers.  In  view  of  their  relations  with 
the  most  illustrious  writers  in  the  United  States,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  warranted  in  assuring  their  patrons  that  the 
future  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  alreaily  published  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
and  permanent  value. 

Bataro  Tatlor  will  contribute  to  the  Atlantic  for 
1870  a  new  novel  entitled  “Joseph and  his  Friend.”  Itis 
a  Pennsylvania  story  and  deals  with  the  more  striking 
aspects  of  Pennsylvania  country  life  and  character. 

Dr.  I.  I.  Hates  will  furnish  a  series  of  sketches,  “Un¬ 
der  the  Midnight  Sun,”  embodying  some  of  the  noteworthy 
experiences  of  his  Arctic  Adventures. 

Gen.  F.  a.  Walker,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  will 
treat  of  Finances,  Tariffs,  and  related  subjects. 

SiDNET  Andrews  (“  Dixon  ”  of  the  Boston  .Advertiser) 
will  give  his  impressions  of  “  John  Chinaman,”  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

The  Atlantic  for  1870  will  contain  a  series  of  valuable 
articles  from  authors  especially  qualified  to  discuss  our 
commercial  relations,  and  the  needs  of  our  Mechanical 
and  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Regular  or  occasional  articles  may  be  expected  from  its 
well-known  corps  of  writers. 

Terms:  Single  number,  36  cents;  Per  year,  94.00  in 
advance  ;  Two  copies,  9  7.00 ;  Five  copies,  9 10.00  ;  Ten 
copies,  930.00,  and  93.00  for  each  additional  copy. 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FOR  1870.  —  The  following  are 
among  the  features  of  OcR  Yocno  Folks  for  1870 :  — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  “A  Summer  in 
Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,”  will  contribute  the  leading 
serial  story,  entitled  “  W'e  Girls:  a  Story  of  Home  Life.” 

Dr.  1. 1.  Hates  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of  Life 
and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Beaver,  the  Elephant,  and  other  animals. 

“  Carleton,”  author  of  “  Winning  His  AVay,”  will 
contribute  several  papers  relating  what  he  saw  in  China 
during  his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mrs.  Agassiz  will  continue  her  account  of  “The  World 
we  live  on.” 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of  the  universally  popular 
“  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  will  contribute  regularly. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  the  “  William  Henry  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  James  Parton  will  furnish  attractive  articles  upon 
interesting  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  j.  T.  Trowbridge  will  continue  his  papers  on  cu¬ 
rious  branches  of  industry. 

Rev.  E.  £.  Hale  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “  Letters  to  my  Nephew.” 

Pompeian  Papers.  A  series  of  remarkably  interesting 
papers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  how  it  is  now  being  re¬ 
stored,  and  what  curious  things  are  found  in  the  ruins. 

Renewed  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  the  coming 
year  to  render  Oca  Yocnq  Folks  a  welcome  companion 
for  the  Schoolroom.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  as  a  supplementary  reading- 
book,  with  excellent  results.  The  fresh  and  varied  mat¬ 
ter  makes  the  reading  exercises  of  the  school  delightful 
and  interesting  both  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

Dialogces  and  Actimo  Charades,  suitable  for  School 
Exhibitions,  will  be  introduced. 

As  a  special  Inducement  to  procure  Clubs  the  Publish¬ 
ers  offer  CASH  PREMIUMS,  from  96  to  9  300,  to  those 
who  will  send  the  largest  list  of  new  subscribers  before 
the  first  of  April,  1870.  They  also  offer  CASH  PRIZES, 
from  9 10  to  9  30,  for  the  best  Composition,  Charades, 
Puzzles,  Rebuses,  etc.,  written  by  subKribers. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  Cash 
Prizes  and  Premiums,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

A  Specimen  Copy  sent  free. 

Terms. — The  price  of  Our  Young  Folks  Is  92.00  per 
year.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 
Our  Young  Folks  and  Mantie  Monthly,  9  6.00  per  year. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Edited  by 
Props.  James  Rcssell  Lowell  and  E.  W.  Gcrnit.— 
The  North  American  Review  has  for  more  than  fifty 
years  maintained  and  advanced  the  standard  of  American 
letters  and  scholarship,  and  has  elucidated  and  defendM 
the  principles  on  which  Ameriimn  institutions  rest.  It 
numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  those  most  0®*- 
nent  in  America  fbr  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and 
statesmanship.  ,  ,  ... 

The  conductors  of  the  Review  aim  to  make  it  inui^ 
pensable  to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  to  all  who  dMire  w 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  research  and  thought 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

The  North  American  Review  is  publlsheil  quart^, 
on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Octol^, 
each  number  containing  matter  equal  to  an  ordinary  oc¬ 
tavo  volume.  a_w 

TERMS.— Six  Dollars  a  year;  Five  Dollars  to  8u^ 
scribers  fbr  any  other  of  F.,  0.,  &  Co,’s  Periodicals  ;  Sing 
Numbers,  9 1.60.  The  Publishers  pay  the  postage. 

C8”*  Subscriptions  should  be  remitted  in  Fost-Ujuei 
Orders  or  in  Drafts  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  „  v  _ 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


February  19,  1870.] 
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Applleittlons  for  AdrertlBliiK  In 
every  SATURDAY  Bhoold  be  addressed 
to  OEO.  W.  CARR,  care  Messrs.  Fields, 
Ossood,  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PIA.N^O-F'ORTES  I 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World  I 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

nr  EVERT  INSTANCE 

TEE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

nr 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


‘A46  WashtnKton  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14lh  St.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 
Celebrated 
STEEL.  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simlle  of  bis  Signature. 


MAHuramus’s  Wamehouss, 
ex  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  OrLUOTT  dk  SONS. 

"AN  INDISPENSABLE  BOOK." 

A  DICTIONARY 

OF  TUE 

NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 

Ur  WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER. 

1  vol.  1  Jmo.  ¥  2.50. 


This  Dictionary  has  been  welcomed  by  critics  as  a  work 
of  very  great  value  and  interest  both  to  scholars  and 
general  readers.  It  explains  many  of  the  allusions  so 
frequently  occurring  in  modern  literature,  —  the  names  of 
the  Qrcek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu  Mythologies ; 
noted  Fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with 
tile  best  recent  literature  of  England  and  America,  and 
those  of  most  general  interest  in  the  literature  of  other 
modem  nations ;  Nickuames  of  eminent  characters  in 
IHilitical  and  literary  history,  and  those  applied  to  parties 
and  sects. 

“  It  is  a  work  sai  gtneria  i  all  the  flowers  from  the  Held 
of  romance  mingled  together.”  —  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

“It  is  fall  of  good  matter.”  —  0.  8.  Hillard. 

“  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  ref. 
erence  in  our  language.”  —  8.  AcsTiii  Alubone,  Anthor 
(tf  “.f  Dictionary  of  Authors." 

“  As  a  book  for  miscellaneous  rending,  it  is  full  of  pleas* 
aiit  surprises  ;  as  a  IsKik  of  reference,  it  is  diflicult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  lover  of  literature  can  do  without  It.”  — 
Boston  TTranseript, 

Fer  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELD.S,  080001>,  &.  CO.,  Boston. 


STAMMERING 


Permanently  cured  by  Bates’s  Patent  Scienti  fle  Appliance*. 
They  received  Medals,  etc.,  at  the  last  London  and  Park 
Exhibitions,  and  are  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Illustrated 
London  Ainsjt  and  Medical  Tima.  For  Pamphlet,  and 
drawings  describing  the  same,  address  SIMPSON  dt 
CO.,  Box  6076,  Now  York. 


RICHARDSON’S  NEW 

ITIETHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANO -FORTE.  I 


Excelling  In  ixtpularity  all  instruction  books  for  the  j 
Piano.  There  is  hardly  a  home  in  the  country  containing  I 
a  piano-forte  without  this  celebrated  liook.  Annual  sale  I 
*i5v000,  and  the  demaml  li«  increasing.  Published  with  I 
both  .\merican  and  Foreign  fingering  in  separate  editions.  { 
Price  3a73.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  j 

OI.sIVKK  DITSON  &  CO*)  Boatoii) 

CHAS,  H.  DITSON  Si  CO.,  New  York. 


LEACH  &  GREENE, 

I  Manufacturers  of,  and  Dealers  in  j 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

Truaoes,  Supporters,  Shoulder-Braces,  ! 
KlasUc  StocklntCM,  Knee-Caps,  I 

and  Belts. 

APPARATUS  FOR  WEAKNESS  AND  DEFORMITIES  ! 

MADE  TO  MEASURE  ! 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  case. 

A  lady  in  attendance. 

No.  1  HAMILTON  PLACE, 

Oppoeite  Park  St.  Church,  BOSTON,  MASS.  I 

SOUTHMAYO’S  CONFECTIONERY. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  assured  that  ail  confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufacture  is  STRICTUY  PURE 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  cost  I 

!  THE  COMBINATION  OP  A  GEN-  j 

TR.\L  LOCATION  far  buttiness  with  a  iiuiet  and  retired 
home  is  affunletl  by  the  addition  of  forty  suites  of  rooms 
to  the 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 

I  Travellers  will  find  tliis  hotel  one  of  the  best  in  the  laml. 

tANTM  — AGENTS -^$  76  to 

S200  i>er  month,  every  wliere,  male  ami  female, 
to  Intrwluce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM¬ 
MON  SENSE  FA.MILV  SBWI.NO  MACHINE. 
This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt, 
cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  most  su¬ 
perior  manner.  Price  only .« 18.  Fully  warrant¬ 
ed  for  live  years.  We  will  pay  S  1,000  for  any 
macliiiie  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  more  elastic  seam  tliaii  ours.  It  makes 
the  “  Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second 
stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  clotli  cannot  be  )mlled  apart  | 
without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents  from  !S75toS>200 
per  moiitli  and  expenses,  or  a  commission  rn>m  which 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  A 
CO.,  riTWBURO,  PA.  i  BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST. 
LOUIS.  MO. 

'  CAUTION.  —  Beware  of  all  Agents  selling  Machines 
uDiler  tlie  same  name  as  ours,  unless  they  can  show  a 
'  Certificate  of  Agency  signed  by  us.  IVe  sliall  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  K'orthless  Machines  sold  by  other 
i  parties,  and  shall  prosecute  ail  parties  either  selling  or 
,  using  .Machines  under  this  name  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
t  law.  unless  such  Machines  were  obtained  rn>m  us  or  our 
.  Agents.  Du  not  be  imimsed  u|ion  by  jiarties  who  copy  our 
i  advertisement  and  circulars  and  ofler  worthless  machines 
I  at  a  less  price. 

TWENTIETH  THOUSAND. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 

By  ALFBED  TENNYSON, 


AVTHOR'S  COPYRIGHT  EDITION.  | 


Uniform  with  “Idyls  of  the  King,”  bound  in  cloth, 

*1.00, 

Uniform  with  Farringford  Tennyson,  paper,  25  cents. 
Uniform  with  Half-Dollar  Tennyson,  10  cents. 


“The  greatest,  if  not  in  every  rcsiiect  tlie  most  iierfect, 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  works  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
that  in  which  lie  illustrates  the  noble  cycle  of  Arthurian 

legends . It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 

works.”  —  The  Spectator  (Londiin). 


“  Those  who  have  read  tlie  ‘  Idyls  of  the  King  ’  will  be 
prepared  for  the  exquisite  and  altogether  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Orally  are 
now  oflered  to  tlieir  loving  study  ;  for  the  two  books  are 
really  but  detached  fragments  of  one  greater  work.  We 
have  in  the  present  instalment  the  same  qualities  of 
thought  and  expression  with  which  all  the  readers  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  more  mature  poetry  have  become  familiar.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  are  here  j 
depth  of  imaginative  insight,  wisdom  of  serene  spiritual 
intuition,  splcndw  of  idea  ard  grouping,  a  creative  and 
unifying  force,  an  exaltation,  breadth,  and  intensity  of 
thought  which  gives  liealth  in  1  consolation  as  well  as  ex¬ 
citement,  and  language  the  jierfect  garment  of  this  body 
of  life.” — The  ludependeuL 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publisbera, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  ft  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  ft  Co.’s  Publications. 

$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWINO  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch  alike  on  both  tidu. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address  ' 

THE  WII.SON  SEWINO  MACHINE  CO., 
CtevaUnd,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Bk  Louis,  Mo. 


Hurray  &  Lanman's 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BT 

HORACE  GREELEY. 

61.30.' 

“We  know  of  nothing  in  literary  or  political  history 
for  persistent  eSbrt  and  unabating  courage  and  industry 
to  compare  with  Mr.  Greeley’s  exploitations  in  behalf  of 
the  principle  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  The  sulqect  lias  been 
his  first  and  last  love.  To  overrate  the  influence  of  his 
labors  on  our  national  prosperity  would  be  ditticult ;  for, 
whether  they  be  cousiderol  beneficial  or  injurious,  that  | 
they  have  been  iwsitive  and  extensive  no  one  will  deny. 
For  our  own  part,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  reganl  them 
as  in  the  liighest  degree  beneficent,  and  that  the  ]ieople  of 
this  country,  the  laboring  classes,  the  farmers,  and  the 
manufacturers,  are  mure  Indebted  to  him  fur  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  consideration  they  enjoy  tliau  to  any  otlier 
man  who  has  been  known  to  our  people  for  the  past  thirty 
years.’’  —  The  Independent. 

“Tills  volume  is  especially  timely  from  tlie  fact  that 
very  general  attention  is  being  turned  to  the  questiuus 
therein  discussed.  American  jieople  are  alioat  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  tliought  and  discussion.  The  old 
questions  are  rapidly  fading  out  of  sight  and  new  ones  j 
rising  up  to  take  their  places.  The  Philosopher  of  the  ' 
Tribune  is  well  known  as  an  ardent  champion  of  the  due-  ; 
trine  of  protection.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Henry  Clay,  and  ! 
reproduces  his  opinions  and  views  upon  this  subject  with  i 
all  tlie  ardor  and  enthusiasm  that  characterized  his  earlier  ^ 
years.”  —  Portland  Prus.  j 

“  Read  Mr.  Greeley's  volume  if  yon  would  know  the 
protectionist  side  of  the  argument.  You  could  not  have 
an  abler  or  more  honest  expounder  of  that  side  of  a  great 
dispute."  —  Boston  Traveller. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Button. 

THE  ]¥EW  BOOKS. 

GEORGE  ELIOT— Novels.  Complete 

in  two  volumes.  Illustrated  Library  Edition.  Cloth, 

S3.50;  Half  calf,  S  7.00. 

“  Cheaper  than  the  cheapest,  and  better  than  the  best 
that  have  preceded  it,  is  the  new  edition  of  George  Eliot’s 
Novels,  complete  in  two  volumes,  and  lavishly  illustrated 
with  all  the  original  English  plates.  Five  volumes  are 
here  condensed  into  two,  without  diminution  of  the  size 
of  type  or  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  paper,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  great  number  of  full  page  illustrations.  This 
edition  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  others  in  beauty  and  cheap¬ 
ness,  although  its  predecessors  and  rivals  were  marvels  in 
these  respects.” —  Cleveland  Herald. 

LOWELL— The  Cathedral.  With  three 

illustrations.  9 1.25. 

I  “  Mr.  Lowell  is  not  only  our  greatest  |>oet,  hut  his  place 
is  among  the  greatest  writers  of  our  language.’’ — The 
Independent. 

MASSEY  —  A  Tale  of  Eternity. 

Cabinet  Edition.  S  2.00. 

“  critic  may  easily  find  defects  in  Massey’s  poems  ; 
but  these  are  few  and  far  between,  comiiareil  to  the  prev¬ 
alent  beauty  of  the  language,  and  the  power  ami  pathos 
of  his  protests  and  pleas  drawn  from  the  heart.  ’  A  Tale 
of  Eternity’  is  written  in  that  kind  of  flowing  and  easy 
heroic  verse,  wherein  Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt  excelled.”  — 
JVktr  York  Tribune. 

WHITTIER  —  Complete  Poetical 

Works.  Merrimack  Edition.  2  vols.  Cloth,  *  5.00 ; 

Half  Calf,  1*9.00;  .Morocco,  si'iOO. 

“  An  edition  worthy  of  our  best  beloved  poet.” 

EMERSON  —  Prose  Works  Com¬ 
plete.  JYew  Edition.  2  vols.  Cloth,  S6.0O;  Half 

calf,  *9.00;  Morocco,  i*  12.00. 

“  These  two  volumes  are  a  library.” 

*,•  For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Drrros  ft  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  (or  F.,  0.,  ft  Co.’i  Poblicatiooi. 


,  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

I  NEW  SERIES. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  very  nnmeroas  flattering  notices  of  Evzav  Sat- 
CBDAV,  the  fuUowiog  are  given  as  expressing  the  hearty 
favor  with  which  Evzav  S.tTraDAT  is  generally  received 
in  its  new  form  and  with  the  new  (ieature  of  Illustrations. 

From  tke  fYaickmau  and  Refleetor,  Boston. 

“  Four  numbers  have  been  issued  of  the  Illustrated 
Every  Saturday,  so  that  an  opioioa  of  its  merits  can  be 
given  with  fairness.  At  first  we  considered  the  change  a 
hazardous  experiment,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  complete  sue- 
I  cess.  It  still  preserves  its  former  leading  and  popular 
feature  of  giving,  at  the  earliest  possible  dates,  and  ahead 
of  any  other  reprint,  the  very  best  of  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  literature,  in  excellent  variety,  with  careful  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  with  a  true  idea  of  the  want  of  the 
American  people.  The  change  from  the  large  octavo,  or 
magazine  form,  to  that  of  the  folio,  enables  the  publisben 
to  present  every  week  pictures  unequalled  in  beauty  and 
in  execution  by  anything  hitherto  done  in  this  conntry. 
Like  the  contents  of  Every  Saturday,  these  pictures  are 
I  foreign,  and  generally  will  be  found  tn  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  apt  to  be  seen  by  its  readers.  We  extend  to  the  new 
Every  Saturday  a  hearty  welcome  ;  it  is  valuable  in  its 
■  reading  matter,  admirable  in  its  illustrations,  and  in  every 
I  way  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  public.  It 
j  now  enters  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  and  his  ths 
j  kind  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  the  go^  and  ^  beauttfuL” 

'  From  tks  Ckieago  Post. 

I  “  Evzav  Satcbdav  is  sailing  out  magnificently  under 
I  its  new  rigging,  as  an  illustrated  literary  paper.  The 
I  third  number,  which  has  just  arrived,  excels  both  of  its 
{  predecessors  iu  the  novelty  and  excellence  of  its  designs.” 

From  tke  ^ston  Advertiser. 

“  A  fine  portrait  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  is  given  on 
the  first  page  of  Evzav  SsTranAV,  number  five.  The  in¬ 
creased  imiHilarity  of  this  weekly  Is  not  surprising  when 
to  its  former  features  of  interest  it  adds  engravings  of  such 
high  character  as  have  adorned  its  pages  since  the  change 
in  form.” 

From  tke  -Vsir  York  Tribune. 

“Evbzv  Satcbdav  promises,  in  its  new  shape,  to  be  a 
greater  success  than  ever.” 

From  tke  Cincinnati  Ckronicle. 

“  That  praise  is  almost  unqualified  which  assert*  that 
Evzav  Satceday  improves  wi^  each  succeeding  number. 
This,  our  favorite  weekly  journal  of  choice  reading,  has 
establisliol  itself  beyond  doubt  as  the  most  successful  of 
all  illustrated  weeklies.  The  marked  improvement  in 
each  number  of  the  new  series  convinces  us  tliat  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evzav  Satckday  did  not  exhaust  their  best 
resources  with  the  first  number,  nor  have  they  since  the 
first  issue  dealt  out  their  literary  reserves  with  chary 
hand.  We  cnniially  welcome  this  handsome  journal,  and 
point  to  it  with  pride,  as  an  evidence  of  the  advanced  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation  which  demande<l  its  production.” 

From  tke  Mere  York  Evening  Post. 

“The  promise  of  Evzav  Satcbdav 's  prospectus  has 
been  more  than  kept.  The  first  number  of  the  new  vol¬ 
ume,  of  the  date  of  the  1st  January,  1870,  is  iliustrated 
with  three  full-page  pictures.  Two  are  portraits,  and  to 
the  life,  of  Tennyson  and  Lord  Lytton.  The  third  is  from 
a  painting  of  Oerome,  the  eminent  French  artist,  a  replica 
of  which  was  for  some  time  on  exhibition  at  Knoedler’a, 
in  this  city.  The  engraving  is  copied  from  the  first  num- 
ter  of  tlie  Oraphic,  the  new  illustrated  weekly  of  LondSD. 
Besides  these  pictures  there  is  a  caricature  from  Panek. 
The  literary  contents  are  varied  amt  entertaining  as  of 
old.  .\  new  poem  of  Tennyson,  in  continuation  of  the 
*  Northern  Farmer,’  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  hailed  with  delight.” 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

HOiVTHLY  PART. 

MONTHLY  PARTS  of  Evzav  Satcrdat  are  issned  in 
a  handsome  cover.  These  contain  a  large  variety  of  iu- 
teresting  Stories  and  Essays,  Personal  Sketches,  Poems, 
and  Literary  Intelligence  from  the  best  European  Pertodi* 
cals,  forming  a  most  attractive  miscellany  for  family  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  with  its  numerous  illustrations  in  the  best  style 
of  wood  engraving,  making  one  of  the  bandaomest  Maga¬ 
zines  published. 

From  tke  Boston  Journal. 

“Evzav  Satcbdav. — The  Monthly  Part  of  Ei  zav  Sat- 
CRDAV  for  January,  puiilished  last  week,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  periodicals  ever  issued,  and  deserves 
something  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  literary 
character  of  this  journal  is  well  known  to  the  many 
i  readers  who,  for  the  past  four  years,  hare  found  in  its 
I  pages  the  best  re.rumi  of  foreign  enrrent  literature  pub 
I  lished.  Iu  its  new  form.  Every  Satcrday  loses  none  of 
‘  its  attractive  characteristics,  the  addition  of  numerous 
i  large  illustrations  having  in  no  degree  reduced  the  gener- 
j  ous  quantity  of  sparkling  reading  matter  given  in  the 
!  old  series.  How  great  an  attraction  is  added  in  the  pic- 
I  torial  element,  is  testified  by  the  largely  increased  circu- 
I  lation  of  the  new  volume  which  commenced  on  the  first 
of  January.  Each  week  the  letter-press  and  superb  en- 
!  gravings  of  the  current  number  have  been  received  with 
iucreawd  admiratioo.  It  is,  however,  the  Monthly  Part 
of  Every  S.atcrdav  that  at  present  engages  onr  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  This  comprises  the  five  weekly  numbers 
issued  duriug  the  month  of  January,  and,  in  its  hand¬ 
somely  illuminated  cover,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
artistic  magazines  publish^  in  any  country. 

“  The  progress  made  in  wood  engraving  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  is  very  marked.  The  art  has  advanced  witli 
rapid  strides,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years,  until  for 
the  purposes  of  book  illustration,  it  has  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  displaceil  steel  engraving.  It  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  srith  remarkable  success  upon  the  repro- 
I  dnetion  of  flue  paintings.  Such  reproduction  is  one  of  the 
'  leailing  features  of  the  new  English  illustrated  weekly, 

'  Tke  Orapkie.  which  furnishes  elaborate  wood  engravings 
i  of  the  best  works  of  tlie  most  eminent  srtiscs  of  the  Eog- 
I  lish  and  French  schools  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  By  a 
special  arrangement  with  Tke  Orapkie,  Messrs.  Fields, 
CMgood,  ft  Co.  receive  electrotypes  of^l  the  illustrations 
j  prepared  for  the  English  journal,  winch  they  reproduce 
,  in  Evzav  Satcbdav,  either  simuluneously  with  their 
*  appearance  in  Londim  or  in  advance.  These  beautifut 
!  engravings  render  Every  Saturday,  especially  in  its 
i  monthly  shape,  a  most  complete  treasury  of  choice  pic- 
:  tures,  at  a  price  so  moilerate  as  to  insure  for  the  maga- 
,  zioe  the  widest  sale.  The  Loudon  Art  Journal,  whose 
I  chief  artistic  claims  are  in  its  metlium-sized  steel  engrav- 
I  ings,  sells  at  8 1.50  per  number.  The  Monthly  Part  of 
I  Every  Satcrday,  with  fire  times  as  many  admirable  pie- 
I  tures,  sells  at  fifty  cents.  To  realize  the  full  value,  as 
;  well  as  the  remarkably  low  price  of  this  periodical,  we 
have  only  to  turn  over  the  handsomely  printed  pages  of 
'  the  January  issue.  Here  we  find  admirable  cabinet- 
1  sized  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Bulwer  Lytton, 

I  and  Isird  Derby,  ami  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Oreuze,  Oerome,  Boughton,  George  Thomas,  and  other 
famous  artists.  In  addition  to  these  are  many  first-class 
engravings  of  interesting  and  important  subjects,  ail  of 
which  go  far  towards  making  Every  SATcanAV  the  most 


TERMS. 

Single  Weekly  Number,  10  cents ;  Montlily  Parts,  60 
cents  ;  Yearly  Subscription,  ft  5.00  in  advance ;  8  4.00 
a  year  to  subscribers  for  any  other  periodical  published 
by  Fields,  Osgood,  ft  Co.  Address  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  GO.,  124  Tremont  St,  Boston. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


[February  19, 1870. 


THE  NURSERY, 


A  Magazine  for  Youngest  Readers. 


Tills  unrivalled  MaKiizInc,  begun  January,  1867,  enters 
U|K>n  Its  seventh  volume,  January,  1870,  with  a  largely 
increased  circulation  and  many  additional  attractions.  In 


ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS 


the  novelty  and  variety  which  have  made  it  so  great  a 
favorite  in  former  years  will  be  kept  up  with  iiiereased 
spirit,  as  we  have  maile  arrangements,  through  a  8PE. 
CIAL  AGENT  IN  EUROPE,  to  procure  for  us  all  that  is 
freshest  and  best  from  those  artists  whose  s|KCially  is  to 
make  drawings  of  and  for  children. 

Original  designs  by  Oscar  Pistsch,  and  some  of  our 
best  American  artists,  have  already  been  procureil ;  and 
to  these  we  shall  add  many  of  the  choicest  pro.lu.'iions 
of  Froucr,  Bilunub,  Mi.ss  IIcupuret,  Kkomknt,  IVaia, 
OiLDERT,  IIocoiiTOM,  and  BarnivS.  The  Pictorial  (Vwrsu 
of  the  work  cannot  fail  to  continue  to  delight  all  lovers  of 
art,  as  well  as  young  children.  The  fresh  and  original 

LITERARY  CONTENTS 

will  be  prepared  with  the  care  that  has  won  for  “The 
Nursery  ’’  the  confidence  and  enthusiastic  commendation 
of  so  many  intelligent  parents,  as  the  best  magazine  ever 
published 


FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


Besides  the  Old  Favorites, 

Vncle  CliarlpR,  Clarion  DuuKlaa,  liniily  Car* 
ter,  Ida  Fay,  Alfred  Selwyii,  .Aiiii.a 
lilviiiKHtoii,  Aunt  Clara,  A 
Papa,  &r., 

we  have  sccureil  other  contributors  of  dislitimislied  merit, 
who  have  sliowii  a  marked  talent  for  writing  for  tlie  yi'Ung. 

No  family  In  which  tlie  intellectual  wants  tf  cliildren 
arc  cared  for  sliould  be  without  “  The  Nursery,”  as  it  is 
the  best  of  all  aids  in  tc.achiug  to  read,  aud  iuspiriug  a 
taste  for  letters  and  art. 


HIS  IDEA  OF  IT. 


Tcrma,  91. .TO  a  year,  in  advance;  l.T  eta, 
a  Niiiglo  nuinlier.  A  lilMiral  sliaconiit  to 
clnba.  Premiums  g;iveii  for  new  snli- 
Rcribers.  .Sample  number,  10  els. 


ISTELLIGENT  YofTIt  OF  COUNTRY  ToWN. 


Messrs.  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

CONSERVATORY  ORGAN, 

AND  OF  THE  CELEBItATED 

American  Organ, 


ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHER, 


^  TRAVELERS 
^  INSURANCE 
^  COMPANY, 


JOHN  L.  S1IOUEV 


MAXFFACTFREP.S  OF  FIXE 


lit  Wa!.liliig:ton  Street,  Koaton. 


By  using  Choate’s 

ODONTO  OR  OAK  BARK  & 
,  ORRIS  TOOTH  PASTE. 


Electro-Plated  Ware, 


desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  musical  public 
to  these  magnificent  Instruments. 

Having  the  longest  experience  of  any  House  in  New 
England,  owning  a  large  and 

Perfectly  appointed  Manufactory, 

with  the  aid  of  the 

BEST  MUSICAL  T.VLEXT, 
and  supported  by  a  large  corps  of  the 
BEST  WORK.MEN  IX  THE  COUXTRT, 
possessing  ample  Capital,  and  a  Stock  of  the 

BEST  M.4TEBIALS  OBTAINABLE, 
they  fiattcr  themselves  that  they  are  able  to  produce  the 

Very  Best  Reed  Instmments. 


of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Casli  Assets  over  I*  l,:i.‘10,000,  is 
a  General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  granting  policies 
of  insurance  against  Death  or  IVliolly  Disabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  it  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  insures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents  from  tlie  use 
of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  all  descriptions  that 
occur  in  the  usual  and  lawful  avocations  of  life,  as  well  as 
accidents  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generally. 
Accident  Policies  written  by  Agents. 


At  the  American  Institute  Fairs  held  in  New  York  in 
1867  and  1869,  and  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair,  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  1860,  REED  &  BARTON 


This  preparation  thoroughly 
wliitcns  aud  preserves  the  Teeth. 
Warranted  to  contain  nothing 
injurious.  Prepared  only  by 

IIENKY  A.  CliO.VTE, 

Druggist,  under  Revere  House. 
Sold  by  druggists  evcrynln  re. 


YOUll 


RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZES, 


ever  all  competitors,  for  Ware  exhibited  by  them. 


We  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  J  udges’  Official  Report ;  — 


MRS.  STOWE’S  NEW  BOOK. 


The  Judges  arc  warranted  in  pronouncing  this  display 
of  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  unsurpassed  in  quality 
and  style.  The  durability  of  Reed  &  Barton's  Ware  has 
been  so  long  known  to  the  Judges  that  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  accord  to  them  the  position  of  FIRST  among  the 
manufacturers  of  plated  goods. 


A  Hlatory  of  the  Byron  Controversy,  from 

Its  beKtiininK  In  liolU  to  the  present  lime. 
By  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

1  Tol.  Ifimo.  482  pages.  91.50. 

“  Mrs.  Stowe’s  book  is  a  cogent,  pungent,  and  earnest 
statement,  which  will  have  a  great  eflect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  significant  of  the  goodness  of  tlie  cause  of 
our  countrywoman  that  she  suppresses  nothing,  while 

most  of  her  revilers  conceal  a  portion  of  their  case . 

The  most  crushing  evidence  in  the  book  is  the  chapter 
giving  Lady  Byron’s  own  words  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  There 
can  no  doubt  that  if  Lady  Byron  had  given  this  evi¬ 
dence  before  a  court,  at  any  time  during  her  life,  it  would 
liave  proved  decisive  as  to  her  husband’s  guilt.  Noliody 
can  question  that  it  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Stowe  with  gen¬ 
eral  accuracy,  and  the  only  question  now  is,  whither 
Lady  Byron  can  have  been  mistaken  in  tier  belief.  Until 
we  see  some  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  tier  as  an  uiicontradicted  witness  ;  and,  we  must  say, 
nearly  ail  the  circumstances,  as  they  come  to  light,  con¬ 
firm  her  testimony,  and  make  her  husband’s  conduct  seem 
the  worst  possible.” —  Springfitld  Rrpublican. 

“  The  work  evinces  much  more  ability,  both  argumen¬ 
tative  and  literary,  than  the  original  article  which  started 
the  controversy.  It  shows  an  immense  deal  of  research 
into  the  literature  of  Byron’s  contemporaries,  character¬ 
ized  by  great  ingenuity  and  directed  by  a  terribly  earnest 
purpose.  The  result  is,  a  volume  which  will  probably 
have  the  widest  circulation,  and  be  read,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  with  the  liveliest  interest. 
Whether  it  will  close  discussion  on  the  topic  handled, 
remains  to  be  seen.”  —  Boston  Joytmal. 

“  We  thank  Mrs.  Stowe  for  her  faithful  discharge  of  a 
most  painful  duty.  She  has  shown  a  courage  few  men 
could  have  attained.  She  has  told  a  horrible  tale  purely, 
powerfully.  No  one  is  fed  with  false  flames  on  its  iieru- 
sal.  It  is  judicial,  ministerial,  womanly.  Slie  shall  not 
lose  her  reward.  Many  arc  her  virtues,  great  her  genius, 
high  lier  fame ;  but  all  these  are  lost  to  sight  in 
forms,  ami  reappear  in  their  highest  expression  in  this 
full  and  faithful  defence  of  a  woman,  for  half  a  century 
the  victim  of  her  husband’s  malice,  craft,  and  violence, 
the  centre  of  public  talk,  censure,  and  ribaldry,  who, 
blameless,  affectionate,  devoted,  only  left  his  side  when 
she  knew  ami  he  knew' that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
crime  tliat  legally  releimcd  her,  and  which  he  never  dared 
dispute  against  her  legal  defenders,  the  first  lawyers  of 
tlieir  time.” —  Zion's  J/erald. 


Tlie  circumstances  enumerated  above  will  be  enough  to 
show  that  they  do  not  claim  what  their  work  will  not 
substantiate. 

Every  portion  of  the  labor  is  done  under  their  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  )  and  such  is  the  unerring  perfection  of 
their  system,  that  they  have  no  imperfect  and 

NO  SECOND-CLASS  INSTRUMENTS. 


Tlic  Tr.qvclors  hits  yaltl  ovrr  91,000,000 
in  ISeMicOtN  to  Foliry  Holders. 


The  TaAVELEBS  also  grants  full  LIFE  aud  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Insurance,  In  all  its  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Jlinple  Security  and  Cheapness  of  Cost  under  a  Definite 
Contract.  Alt  policies  non-forfeitable.  Premium  system, 
the  favorite  Low-Rate  Cash  Plan. 


Factories  established  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
in  1824.  Salesrooms  at  Factory  and 


They  manufacture  several  styles  of  the 

Conservatory  Organ, 

A  splendid  and  Intrinsically  valuable  Instrument.  The 
reeds  are  made  and  voiced  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
The  bellows  and  action  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  purchaser  is  sure  of  the  test  Organ  of  its  class,  equal 
In  sjl  respects  to  the  work  of  any  other  house,  whether 
he  obtains  the  smallest  sise,  or  the  larger  and  more  com¬ 
plete  Instrument  with  additional  r^s,  couplers,  and 
ampler  mechanical  powers. 

Tlae  .A^merican  Organ, 

however,  is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  achievement  of 
this  House  ;  differiug  ftom  all  other  instruments  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  surpassing  all  in 
VOLUME,  SOXORITY',  VAKIETY, 

SWEETNESS,  and  EXPUESSIOX. 


No.  3  IMAIDEIV  liAAE 


Boston  Office,  89  Washington  Street, 

Xew  York  Office,  ‘20T  Broaslway 


NEW  YORK 


OPALINE 

for  the  Teeth,  Gums, 
and  Breath. 

OPALINE 

is  reliable,  efficient, 
and  convenient. 

OPALINE 
is  sold  by  Druggists 
and  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

OPALINE 
is  recommended  by 
physicians  and  den¬ 
tists.  Use  no  ether 
dentifrice. 

Inventor  and  pro¬ 
prietor,  Chss.  K. 
-Pevet,  Dentist, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 

211  Wauhlngton  St..  Npw  York. 


CLEANS 


poi.isnES 

TIN-WARE, 

\  IRON.STEEL,&0. 
BuppUed  by  STEDMAN,  THAYER,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


NOTE. 

The  Messrs.  Smith  offer  to  send  by  express  any  of  their 
Instruments  ;  for  full  descriptions  of  whicli  they  refur  to 
their  Illustrated  Circulars,  to  he  had,  post-paid,  on  appli* 
cation,  warranting  full  satisfaction  in  every  case. 

Cash  Prices  of  Consmitory  Oi^ans, 


fl<%  c’omotli  unto  you  uitli  a  Talo  whlcti 
lioUlctli  childrc'ii  from  play,  niicl  old  mru 
from  thr  chimney-corner.”  —  Sir  I'ihlip Sidney. 


By  Thoma:$  Bailey  Aldrich.  Profusely  illustrated  by 

S.  Ettinge,  Jr.  $  1.50. 

**  Tom  Bailey  has  captivated  all  his  acquaintances.  He 
must  be  added  hereafter  to  the  boys’ gallery  of  favorite 
characters,  side  by  side  with  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  and  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby/'  — 
sKcw  y'ork  Tribune. 

“The  ‘Story  of  a  Bad  Boy’  is  the  delight  of  all  the 
school-boys.”  — York  Obsertcr. 

For.  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIKIjDS,  osooon,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Cash  Pfi«s  of  .\mcritan  Omns, 

$285,  9300,  9  325,  $375,  9  625,  $700, ’9  925,  $1,000. 

Cy  Send  for  a  Circular,  and,  in  ordering,  be  careful  to 
mention  the  number  of  the  style  wanted. 

Let  it  be  remcmltered  that  all  these  various  styles, 
though  differing  in  power  and  in  elegance  of  exterior, 
have  the  .same  through  teorkmanship,  the  same  charaetrr- 
istie  sweetness  and  evenness  of  lone,  and  the  same  facility 
for  repression.  Each  Instrument  is  perfect  to  the  extent, 
of  its  capacity. 

Full  examination  of  the  qualities  claimed  is  earnestly 
solicited.  The  manufacturers  also  would  be  pleaseil  to 
exhibit  the  testimonials  they  have  received  (unsought) 
from  tile 

PRINCIPAL  MUSICAL  AUTHORITIES, 

establishing  the  character  of  their  Instruments  beyond 
all  question  or  cavil. 


TWO  CHARMING  JUVENILES. 

The  Trotty  Book.  By  EttziBETB  Sti  abt  Phelps. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  9  1.50. 

“Spicy,  nalural,  brim  full  of  heallliy  fun.” —  The 
People. 

The  Fairy  Err,  and  AVhat  It  Held.  By 
Three  laiRXDs.  Profusely  Illustrated.  91.50. 

**  Capital  stories  charmingly  told.” 

For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE  —  simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
EVERYTiiiNO.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTINQ 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agents  !  Re.*!!!  This  ! 

WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  930  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
eonmission,  to  sell  our  new  wonderful  inventions. 
Address,  H.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WAREROOMS: 

Tremont  St,  opposite  Waltham  St. 

BOSTON. 


MAPLEWOOD  Young  LacUes’  Inatltute,' 
Pittsfield,  Hass.  RBV.  C.  V.  SPKAR,  PrineipaL 
Tbe  next  semi-annual  term  opens  March  3, 1870.  I 


TRIED,  TESTED,  AND  APPROVED  for 
forty  years  —  The  Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam.  Get  the 
genuine.  Prices,  $  1  aud  50  cents. 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch, 
Higeiuw,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


